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A PRAYER. 


() GOD, the people come to thee 
With sinking heart, yet upward eye; 
Draw thou, O God, thy children nigh, 
And hear while still they bend the knee! 


He whom thou lovedst, Lord, is dead ; 
Our brother, whom thou mad’st so fair, 
* Hath left this heavy-burthened air, 
Aud to some sweeter clime is fled. 


Heal thou, O God, the bitter grief, 
Assuage, we pray, the lasting smart 
That tortures now the nation’s heart ; 

Oh, send thy suff'ring ones relief ! 


Help us to pray as prayed thy Son ; 

Help us to trust a Father's care; 

And since thou couldst not grant our prayer, 
Help us to say, Thy will be done! 


Draw thou the stricken widow nigh, . 
Take the lone mother to thy breast, 
And guard, like fledgelings in the nest, 

Those orphans when to thee they cry. 


When wrath doth maim or malice kill 
Our rulers, chosen in thy sight, 
Keep thou, © Lord, our ancient Right, 
And be to us a ruler still. 
J. BRAINERD THRALL, 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 2s, 1881. 


THE LESSON OF THE DAY. 


EVER in the world’s history has a death pro- 
duced mourning so universal and sympathy so 
profound. The cathedral chimes of England echo- 
ing back across the sea the solemn tolling of a con- 
tinent’s church bells did but utter England’s lament 
over America’s sorrow. The black emblems of 
America’s mourning encircle the world; Berlin, Paris 
and London put on habiliments of grief ; rac» and re- 
ligious differences are alike forgotten. In its pro- 
foundest depths the heart of humanity is one; the 
tides and currents do but play upon the surface. 
From the Mohammedan Sultan, from the Greek 
Tsar, from the Roman Catholic Pontiff, from the 
Protestant English Queen come inv varying forms 
the one sentiment of sympathy and sorrow ; many 
voices tuned to one chord. Nor are these the official 
utterances of a courtly and conventional etiquette. 
That womanly message from the Queen, speaking 
condolence out of her own experience of widowhood, 
is typical of the sincerity of a world’s sympathetic 
sOrTOW : 
‘‘ Words cannot express the deep sympathy I feel 
with you at this terrible moment. May God support 
and comfort you, as He alone can.” 


As this grief has touched all nations, so in our 


own it has entered all hearts. In the long procession 
that moved silently through the Rotunda of the 
Capitol on Thursday, women in tattered garments 
and ladies in elegant attire, street arabs and fine 
gentlemen, stood for three hours on the hot pave- 
ment and beneath a broiling sun, that they might 


atake one momentary glance at the emaciated face. 


This strange commingling was but the outward sign 
of the stranger commingling which makes the heart 
of the nation throb with one pulse in the presence 
of this death. 

No man has ever taken a stronger hold upon 
the nation’s heart. George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, James A. Gartield—of 
these four pre-eminent presidents of the century the 
last is not least. And yet !—it is easy to tell for what 
service we honor the others ; for what service do we 
honor him? George Washington carried the Ameri- 
can people safely through the long travail which 
gave birth to a free republic ; Thomas Jefferson cut 
loose the ehains which anchored the nation to the 
aristocratic traditions of the past, and put its prow 
toward the democracy of the future; Abraham 
Lincoln was sword of steel in the hands of an 
aroused people, and cut asunder the manacles that 
held three millions of God’s children in slavery, and 
thirty millions in political serfdom to their slave 
masters. What parallel achievement links the name 
of James A. Garfield to this American triumvirate ? 
Achievement? None. The nation—the world— 
honors him, not for what he did, but for what he 
suffered and what he was. 

His record was au honorable one; but it was not 
preéminent. Other canal boys have toiled as indus- 
triously ; other sons have borne mothers’ burdens as 
joyously ; other teachers have filled the young lives 
before them as full of noble enthusiasms ; other sol- 
diers have fought as bravely and imperiled life as 
cheerfully ; other statesmen have plowed as deep 
a furrow and planted as fruitful seeds in the national 
soil. What he might have done had life and oppor- 
tunity been granted to him, none can tell. But it is 
not for what he has done that to-day the illimitable 
group of mourners from every continent and the far- 
off isles of the sea gather at his grave. He is not the 
greatest actor in American history, but he is Ameri- 
ca’s greatest vicarieus sufferer. Its sin of political 
self-seeking he who was never a self-seeker has 
borne in his own martyred person. An element of 
remorse has entered into the nation’s long and pain- 
ful watching by his bedside, Whoever was in any 
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m@ measure responsible for the self-seeking which is at 


once the shame and the poison of our political life— 
and who is not ?—is in that measure sharer in the 
guilt of this innocent man’s death. He who was 
without sin in this respect has been made sin for the 
nation. To sufferis more than to do, Learn this les- 
son from this sacred life, oh silent sufferers on beds. 
of illness for loye’s sake; oh sharper sufferers in 
heart woundings, which no surgery can probe and no 
medicine can heal! 

Something of the universal and profound sorrow in 
his death is due to what we may call the accidents 
of his history. He was linked sympathetically to 
every class in the community; he successively be- 
longed to every social rank. The canal-boy was of 
kin to every laborer in the land ; the farmer at Men- 
tor to every agriculturist ; the student working his 
way through college, and college president at twenty- 
six, was fellow to every citizen in the Republic of 
Letters ; the soldier, rapidly rising through succes- 
sive ranks from colonel to major-general, belonged to 
every American who had love aad honor for the volun- 
teer defenders of the nation ; the statesman, voicing 
for the silent multitude the best experiences of his 
party in many an eloquent and impassioned utterance, 
was identified with all that has honored and with noth- 
ing that has dishonored the twenty years of Republican 
political supremacy ; the son and husband, punctu- 
ating his inaugural address with that reverent hom- 
age to his mother and wife on the Capitol steps, 
opened with that one act the door of every true 
American home and entered to become its guest ; the 
Christian, sustained in all his pilgrimage from the 


= tow-path to the Capitol by his piety, but never blazon- 


ing it, interwove his life insensibly into the holy 
catholic church, the universal communion of saints. 
‘Phe sudden bolt that struck him down, the long bat- 
tle with death, the brave wife’s devotion, the prayers 
of a waiting, hoping, fearing people, only deepened 
the sympathy which had already intertwined this 
singularly multiform life with all other lives. These 
last eighty days did not create, they did but make 
tenacious this kinship of hearts. 
But the accidents of his position only gave great 
opportunity ; and. great opportunity without great 
manhood is always the precursor of great failure. 
James A. Garfield was great in manhood. He was 
a manly man. If life called on him to do no pre- 
eminently great thing, he did with his might what 
his hand found to do; whether it was the chores for 
the widowed mother, or the driving of the canal 
team, or the home study, or the district-school teach- 
ing, or the college presidency, or the military cam- 
paigning im the field or the political campaigning in 
the House. He made full proof of his ministry ; and 
rose from the lowest to the highest rank by no other 
secret than that of fidelity in each new trust. He 
was pure, unselfish, sincere. He lived without 
ostentation and without covetousness, He saw Con- 
gressmen about him getting rich, and was content to 
treasure his wealth in the hearts of his constituents. 
He never sought an office. When proposed for Sena- 
tor from Ohio he declined to go to Columbus to con- 
duct a canvass, and received the news of his nomina- 
tion quietly at home. When nominated for the Presi- 
dency, it was despite his protest. He brought to 
bear upon all political problems the test question, 
What is right? That answered, he asked, What is 
expedient? Other living statesmen equaled him in 
force of will, rivaled him in political knowledge, 
surpassed him in political strategy ; but no contem- 
porary politician equaled him in moral force, There 
were and are other men as conscientious ; but it is 
doubtful whether any man since Lincoln has made 
conscience as conspicuous in public affairs. 
He earned the confidence of the American people 
by his character. It was this confidence which re- 
elected him, term after term, from the Western 
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Reserve District of Ohio, a district pioneered by re- 


ligion and education. It was this confidence which 
made him proof against all the unanswered slanders 
of the Presidential campaign. This invulnerable 
confidence the political assailants of his too brief 
Presidential service stormed and mined alike in vain. 

This moral forcefulness was rooted in his spiritual 
faith. He believed in right because he believed in 
God. That never-to-be-forgotten sentence of his 
when the news of Lincoln’s assassination paralyzed 
the nation, ‘‘ God reigns, and the Government at 
Washington still lives,’’ was the artless expression of 
his constant faith, Many men fear to do wrong ; 
Garfield dared to do right. In most men conscience 
is a restraint ; in Garfield it was an impulse. Bevause 
he believed in God he believed that to be right was 
to be strong. When the bolt struck him it did not 
shatter nor shake that faith. If God called him to 
serve his age by doing he would do; if by suffering, 
he would suffer. And so, in these latter weeks, not 
sharing the hopes of the nation, who happily did not 
and could not know how great that suffering was, he 
lived on, without repining in his affliction as without 
elation in his prosperity ; and teaching by his sick- 
ness and death a lesson of the worth of true piety 
such that no homily can enhance and no infidelity 
can impair its impressiveness, 

America has its Westminster Abbey. It is built 
not of fretted stone but of the hearts of its people. 
Admission to its sacred resting-place is awarded by 
no appointed Dean but by the unconscious suffrages 
of anation. Thither this week fifty millions of peo- 
ple have borne, not the perishing dust but the im- 
perishable memory of their loved and honored Pres- 
ident. There, not on tablet of brass or stone, but in 
their heart of hearts, they have engraven his name, 
to stand forever in the most sacred place and by the 
side of the most sacred names in American history. 
And, dispersing, they take new resolve of purity, 
unselfishness, heroism and unaffected piety, while 
they lift tearful eyes in gratitude to the God who has 
given in one short century to their nation three such 
men as George Washington, Abraham Lincoln and 
James A. Garfield. 

THE PRESIDENT’S FUNERAL 
FROM ELBERON TO WASHINGTON. 
HERE have been great funerals in the world. 
When Jacob’s body was conveyed from Egypt 
to the cave of Machpelah there went up with him 
both chariots and horsemen ; ‘‘ and,” the sacred narra- 
tive adds, was a very great company.” Three 
millions of people escorted the remains of his son 
Joseph to their last resting-place ; and the proces- 
sion covered a period of forty years. The army of 
Alexander the Great followed his massive funeral 
car for a year, while it was slowly drawn by as many 
as eighty-four mules from Babylon to Alexandria. 
England and France united to make the naval and 
military pageant that accompanied the dead Napo- 
leon from St. Helena to Paris one of unparalleled 
splendor ; and the people of the United States six- 
teen years ago freely poured out their tribute of 
grief and affection over the coffin of Abraham Lin- 
coln. These were great and memorable occasions, 
From our standpoint the funeral of Lincoln was the 
most remarkable of all. And yet even there the ex- 
pression of grief, spontaneous and imposing as it 
was, was not unanimous. Thousands of our fellow 
countrymen stood with averted heads and unmoved 
hearts as the procession went by. Outside of the 
Northern States there were few who joined in the 
demonstration. But in the obsequies of President 
Garfield the whole world has taken part. No heed 
has been paid to questions of race, politics, rank or 
religion. The South has emulated the North in 
its expressions of grief. People who worked the 
hardest to prevent Mr. Garfield’s election have done 
the most to show honor to his memory. The Queen 
of England lays her wreath of flowers on the Presi- 
dent’s coffin alongside the offerings of the humblest 
American citizen. The King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, now in this country, secludes himself while 
the funeral ceremonies are goingon. The Tsar of 
Russia, who is the official head of the Greek Church ; 
the Pope of Rome ; the Arehbishop of Canterbury 
and the dignitaries of the Methodist Conference, for- 
getting their differences of belief, unite in spirit over 
the grave of the man who belonged to neither church, 
but was a member himself of one of the humblest of 
American sects. President Garfield’s death has been 
the touch of nature which ‘‘ makes the whole world 
kin.” Eighty millions of people who think in Eng- 
lish, and uncounted numbers to whom ours is a 
strange tongue, have followed with their thoughts 


from her majesty to Mrs, Garfield. 
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and prayers the sad cortége as it has taken its way 


during the last week from Elberon to Cleveland. The 
world, it is true, has seen great funerals, but never 
an ovation like this. If an epitaph be needed for 
the President’s tomb, no better one can be chosen 
than that which the late Dean of Westminster wrote 
for his beloved wife: ‘‘ Uniting many hearts from 
many lands and drawing all to things above.” 

The closing scenes at Elberon were simple and af- 
fecting. Tuesday was occupied by the necessary 
preliminaries to burial. It was satisfactorily deter- 
mined at the autopsy that no medical skill could have 
averted the President’s death. ‘‘ Surgery has no re- 
sources,”” Dr. Hamilton has said, ‘‘ by which the fa- 
tal result could have been averted.” It may properly 
be added that only the scientific care and devoted 
attention which he received could have kept him 
living so long. While the ball, in its passage through 
the body, had not followed the course supposed by 
the physicians, it was yet imbedded in such a way as 
to confirm their judgment in not having searched for 
it. ‘To have extracted it while the patient was living 
would have been an impossible task. In point of 
fact no necessity existed for removing it. The im- 
mediate cause of death was internal hemorrhage, 
while the whole sickness and gradual decline of the 
patient were due to the poisoning of the blood from 
the fragments of bone which had been torn away in 
the passage of the bullet. 

While these facts were being ascertained, messages 
of sympathy and tidings of sorrow which the news had 
awakened were coming in from all quarters, The 
intelligence had reached London at five o’clock in 
the morning, and was published by the papers almost 
simultaneously with its appearance in America. It 
created at once the profoundest impression.  Tele- 
grams were received by the American Minister from 
the Qucen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
Lord Granville, and were transmitted at once to Long 
Branch, where another dispatch, ignoring the of- 
ficial conventionalities, had meanwhile come directly 
The bells of 
Chester Cathedral were tolled as they might have 
been for one of the royal family ; sympathetic reso- 
lutions were passed by the great Ecumenical Council ; 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House expressed his 
deep regret in behalf of the citizens of London; the 
flags were raised at half-mast in Liverpool and Glas- 
vew, as they were also in other English and Scottish 
cities, while in various ways the people of the mother 
country echoed back the grief of their kindred on 
this side of the sea. At home the expressions were 
not less prompt and spontaneous. Business all over 
the country was very generally suspended ; in New 
York the Stock, Produce and Cotton Exchanges, 
after passing suitable resolutions, adjourned; the 
courts were closed, the theaters shut up, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Union League Club, and 
other prominent bodies convened. Meanwhile the 
citizens had begun the work of decorating their 
houses aud stores with mourning emblems, and the 
Garfield fund had grown in a day from $157,000 to 
$190,000. 

It had become known at Elberon that a brief op- 
portunity would be allowed the public on Wednes- 
day to view the President’s remains, and as early as 
eight o'clock on that morning several hundred per- 
sons had gathered between the hotel and the cottage. 
At half-past eight the doors of the cottage were 
thrown open and the people admitted. The remains 
were placed in a room immediately below that occu- 
pied by the President in life, and with a door at each 
end opening upon the veranda. Through one 
door for an hour entered a stream of people taking a 
momentary view of the wan features and then passing 
out at the other. At half-past nine, there being only 
a few moments before the train would leave, the doors 
were closed and a brief service held in the presence 
of the family. Young Harry Garfield had come 
down from Williamstown alone the day before, leay- 
ing there the younger brother, James, under the in- 
fluence of :he malarial fever which he had carried 
with him from the White House. Mrs. Garfield, 
arrayed in deep mourning, with her son and daugh- 
ter, the Cabinet, and immediate friends, gathered 
around the casket while the Rev. Charles J. Young, 
of Long Branch, who stood at the head, read an ap- 
propriate selection from Scripture and offered a brief 
prayer. 

The train, meanwhile, which was to convey the 
funeral party to Washington, had been backed up 
from the Elberon station over the same temporary 
track that had been so magically laid for the Presi- 
dent two weeks before, and when the service closed 
was standing before the door as it had stood then. 
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The car which was reserved for Mrs. Garfield and the | 
family was the one in which she had traveled from 
Washington, and was appropriately draped inside 
and out. A few minutes before ten, the waiting 
crowd, which by this time had increased to thousands, 
saw the doors open and the sad procession emerge. 
A funeral hush fell upon the place. No sound could 
be heard but that of the waves beating on the sand, 
which as the people listened seemed to echo the 
refrain, ‘‘ There is sorrow on the sea, it cannot be 
quiet.” When those who were to acc mpany the 
remains had taken their place, and while the people 
stood with uncovered heads, the body of the dead 
President was borne out to begin its last solemn jour- 
ney. Adorned by a single ¢eross of flowers, the casket 
was placed in the car prepared for its reception and 
surrounded by a naval and military guard. Then, 
when all the arrangements had been completed, the 
train moved slowly away. 

It may almost be said that the entire route from 
Elberon to Washington was lined by mourners who 
stood, as those had done at the cottage, raising their 
hats and maintaining an awed silence. At Ocean 
Grove between four and five thousand people watched 
it pass, while at the same time the bells were solemnly 
tolled. At Monmouth Junction a delegation of stu- 
dents from Princeton College met the train, and 
eight minutes later, when it went by Princeton Junc- 
tion, five hundred of the young men stood in files on 
the sides of the track, which the people had strewed 
with flowers, At Trenton a great number of people 
had assembled; at Wilmington, Del., as many as 
ten thousand paid their tribute of silent respect; 


while at Washington an enormous crowd received 


back the stilled form of him whose departure but 
two weeks before they had watched with conflicting 
hopes and fears. 


AT WASHINGTON. 

OUR entire days was Washington given up 

to grief and funeral nites. Nothing has been 
more remarkable than the universality of the mourn- 
ing. The poorest Negro cabins in the outskirts, no 
less than the mansions of wealthy citizens and the 
marble palaces of the Government, have worn and 
will long wear the black drapery of woe, For Gen- 
eral Garfield was better known and more widely loved 
in Washington than any public man of recent times, 
For nearly twenty years his stalwart form has been 
a familimr presence on its streets. His hearty inter-— 
est in its schools and public charities, his frequent 
addresses in popular assemblies, his membership in 
the Washington Literary Society (of which he was 
President at the time of his decease) and in other 
societies, as well as his connection with the Christian 
church, were as well known there (though not clse- 
where) as his eloquence in the forum of Congress, 
where he was an acknowledged leader. And it was 
into that community, already painfully bowed down 
with anxious apprehensions and daily and nightly 
watchings for news from the fatal couch of pain, that 
was brought, on Wednesday the 21st, all that was 
left here below of James A. Garfield, How little 
that was, those who sought the earliest look whien the 
coflin-lid was opened in the Rotunda can bear shud- 
dering testimony. No traces there of that massive, 
full-rounded head, that lofty yet kindly look, that 
countenance instinct with energy and beaming with 
humor, but, instead, a sallow, shriveled, half- 
discolored face, pinched and wasted by disease 
almost beyond all recognition. It was hardly 
so much as the ghost of Garfield that lay 
there, and to have permitted the exhilition to 
thronging crowds, even for the first twenty-four 
hours before the lid was closed, was a profound mis- 
take. Yet the journals say that the enormous num- 
ber of 50,000 to 100,000 persons—variously estimated 
—actually looked on the face of the dead President. 
Even after the features were covered, during the 
night and half aday that remained there was a surg- 
ing multitude of white and black humanity constantly 
formed into line and marching through the Capitol 
to gaze at the somber casket which held the remains. 
Finally, the public were shut out—the tearful and the 
vacant, the horror-stricken and the frivolous alike— 
and the great amphitheater was prepared with seats 
for the religious ceremony of Friday. Four hours 
before that service began, while yet the workmen 
were arranging for the audience of 1,500 officials 
and ticket-holders, it was suddenly whispered 
through the Capitol that the President’s widow was 
coming. All sound of preparation was instantly 
hushed, everyone, including the body-guard, with- 
drew on tip-toe from the great Rotunda, and Mrs. 
Garfield, her slight form wrapped in deep mourning, 
leaving her attendants at the door, advanced alone 
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to take her farewell look, with no one intruding §to leave at five o’clock. While there was no marked 
upon the sacred privacy of her grief. Here she re-@Jinferiority to ordinary funeral rites in the tone or 
mained a quarter of an hour. Oh, crushed and{§substance of the religious services, they appeared to 
bleeding heart, it is a mercy to know that the sweet{j most auditors hardly to rise to the dignity of the oc- 
relief of tears was not denied thee ! casion—one of the grandest in opportunity to devout 
Soon after two o’clock the doors were thrown openf§and gifted minds that can occur in a generation. 
to the select audience who held tickets to the obse-§j When Bossuet, the good Bishop of Meaux, preached 
quies. Let our readers who have never visited thef[the funeral discourse on Henrietta Maria, daughter 
Oapitol figure to themselves an ampbitheater de-Mjof Henry IV., assassinated in his own capital, and 
scribing a perfect circle, almost 100 feet in diam-fjwidow of Charles I. of England, he is said to have 
eter, with a vertical height of 180 feet in the center, @‘‘ gathered up the audience in his arms, bedewed the 
and the canopy of the lofty iron dome springing#Jfaces of men with tears, and showed them the 
lightly with its narrowing concave overhead, Aroundgjnothingness of mortal glory and the supreme beauty 
the lower rim of this rotunda, heavily hung with §of the religious life.”” There lay the generous, high- 
black crape, are the eight historic paintings so famil-§jsouled Garfield, foully laid low by the assassin’s 
iar to all as the work ef Trumbull and other Ameri-@hand, fresh from his three months’ struggle with 
can artists. Above the four doors of approach—§jdeath, borne with almost unexampled patience and 
north, south, east and west—festoons fastened by{§fortitude, and mourned by more than fifty millions of 
black ‘rosettes depend, and the lofty arch overhead@§his countrymen and by multitudes in foreign lands. 
has a broad black border running quite around itsfJThere was no Bossuet to give a fitting voice to that 
entire circumference. In the very center of thefmighty grief; and so, as the long procession wended 
Rotunda, the cynosure of all eyes, raised on affits way slowly down Capitol Hill, amid the roll of 
high platform or catafalque, rests the coftined {the muffled drums and the solemn wail of the trom- 
dead, with only a simple branch of palmf§bones, those who had seen and heard it all were 
foliage, emblematic of victory, and a pillow offturned iu upon their own thoughts for instruction, 
rich white roses, significant of repose, resting uponf§for sadness and for consolation. 
its top. Other floral emblems—a broken arch, the 
gates ajar, etc.—are placed near. The chairs and AT CLEVELAND. 
sofas for the auditory are so arranged in semi-circularf#JfJ\HE 26th of September, on which day the re- 
rows as to make all face the center, where a small mains of the beloved and honored dead were to 
platform is raised for the officiating clergy. Slowly{#be consigned to their last resting—place, was appoint- 
the seats fill up, and one after another the ranks offfed by President Arthur and by many of the Governors 


high officials file in. The ministers of foreign gov-Mof the States to be observed as a day of humiliation 


ernments come by twos and threes, and, spite of thefJand mourning. By a spontaneous and voluntary 
general good ordex of the police arrangements, somefJmovement, the people of the United States gathered 
of them are kept waiting outside the Capitol by un-f§for worship in their churches. Business was every- 
seemly wrangles as to the tickets issued (one forf§ where suspended ; the stores shut ; theaters and con- 
each legation) suflicing to admit all its members. certs closed; churches opened. No Sabbath was 
The high officers of the army enter the east door infJever kept more absolutely and universally sacred 
a body, followed by those of highest rank in thefJthan this ever-to-be-remembered Monday. The oc- 
navy, and, the seats reserved for them being all toofcasion was observed abroad as well as in this coun- 
few, Many remain standing, conspicuous above allMtry. In London many stores were closed, and still 
the audience by those formidable gilded epau-—jmore were draped; the fleet of merchant vessels 
lettes (of five to ten pounds’ burden each) worn onf§that always crowds the Thames displayed its flags at 
their shoulders this panting hot day. The membersf{half-mast ; the Royal Palaces lowered their window 
of the House of Representatives, of which the Presi-Mblinds as an indication of mourning; portraits of 
dent was for seventeen years a member, enter by{§#President Garfield hung with black were placed in 
twos from the south door to the number of thirty, #the shop windows ; Godfrey's band at the changing 
and shortly after the Senators file slowly throughMof guard before St. James’s Palace played a funeral 
the north door arm in arm, preceded by ex-Presi-M@dirge ; the omnibus drivers decorated their whips 
dents Grant and Hayes, President Arthur and Sec-fjwith crape ; churches tolled their bells, and many 
retary Blaine, and the members of the Cabinet infjof them held a mid-day service. In the City 
pairs. The few justices of the Supreme Court in the Temple a sermon was preached by Dr. Parker; 


city (only four in number) have already been seatedfMservices were held in Westminster Abbey; the 


near the center. Several delegations from otherfJArchbishop of Canterbury preached at Trafalgar 
cities (notably the representatives of the N. Y. Cham-@iSquare. These services were thronged by many 
ber of Commerce and Stock Exchange) and societies—{more than could gain entrance, and throughout 
of which the President was a member are assignedfthe kingdom flags were displayed at half-mast, crape 
seats, and the remaining space is filled by subordi-f§ was hung upon houses and stores, and the tolling of 
nate officials of the government, ladies of officialfbells was almost universal. In Paris funeral cere- 
families, and citizens whe have been presented tick-M monies were held at the Oratoire, and this church, 
ets of admission. The venerable W. W. Corcoran, capable of seating 1,500 persons, was crowded to its 
who has attended the funerals of four Presidents of B ntmost capacity. In Berlin services were held in 
the United States, bears his eighty-three years#{ English in a chapel attached to the Cathedral. From 
lightly, leaning on the arm of President Welling, off{Geneva, Madrid, Constantinople, Cairo, even India, 
Columbian College. It is a distinguished audience, @ come reports of like demonstrations of sorrow and of 
gathered to pay the last honors to the nation’s dis-Misympathy. It was aday of universal mourning both 
tinguished son. The beams of the westering sunMJin Christian and heathen lands. 
stream in through the deep embrasured wisdows which The central point of interest was Cleveland, Ohio. 
spring aloft under the canopy of the spacious dome, A few miles out of the city was the President’s old 
lighting up the half-barbaric frescoes traced by theffhome. In it live many of his warm personal friends, 
hand of the dead Brumidi along the frieze of thefIn the cemetery adjoining, looking out upon the 
Rotunda. ; lake, his burial place had been selected, in accor 
Punctually at three o’clock the ceremonies beganf§dance, it is said, with his wish expressed in life. 
with a hymn sung by select and sweet voices—@§Thither, after the funeral obsequies at Washington, 
‘* Asleep in the Arms of Jesus ”—which was the solefthe remains were conducted by special train. The 
music of the occasion and, with its softly dying§jfamily, and the members of the Cabinet and their 
cadence of ‘‘Amen—amen,” was by far the most{§families, with a military escort, occupied the first 
touching portion of the service. After Scripturalftrain; a second one followed with members of Con- 
selections, read by Rev. Dr. Rankin of the Congrega-[igress and some other distinguished guests. ll 
tional church in Washington, Rev. Dr. Errett, of thefJalong the route the funeral cortege was greeted by 
Christian church, offered prayer. The discourse by{§vast multitudes, in most significant silence, and gen- 
Rev. F. D. Power, pastor of the Christian chureh onfJerally standing with uncovered heads ; in one instance 
Vermont Avenue, to which the President belonged, ™many of the men knelt as the train passed by. It 
was not committed to manuscript, and possessed the#reached Cleveland Saturday afternoon. Here an un- 
rare merit of brevity, occupying scarcely more than fif-#jcounted throng had gathered to receive and do honor 
teen minutes. It was more clearly audible amidjJto the dead. Private houses were thrown open, 
the echoes and reverberations which make the Ro-§booths for the distribution of free refreshments were 
tunda a bad auditorium than the other services, §constructed, tanks of cool water were provided, every- 


These were closed with prayer by the Rev. J. G. But-9jthing which American hospitality could do for the§ 


ler, of the Lutheran Church. The entire services convenience of unnumbered guests wasdone. Among 
occupied ten minutes less than an hour, the commit-™ these guests were the Governors of nine States ; prom- 


tee of arrangements having studiously curtailed them §inent among them ex-President Hayes, Generals Han-§ 
” The eye at first, without resting on details, takes in 


to give time for the funeral procession to march dec- § cock, Sherman and Sheridan and Chief Justice Waite, 
orously over the prescribed route to the depot, so as§ 


A special pavilion wes constructed for the reception fj 
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of the coffin, forty feet square at the base, and 
spanned by arches thirty-sit feet high and twenty- 
four feet wide. The interior was beautified with 
rare plants and flowers, offerings of loving and burn- 
ing hearts. Here rested the catafalque, which an 
eye-witness thus describes : 

Standing with its four open arches and surmounted by its 
massive golden ball, its combined grandeur requires a close 
scrutiny to fully appreciate it. Resting on each of its four 
corners is @ cannon, heavily draped in black. Lurge blaek 
flags droop from each side immediately beneath the cornice, 
and still lower fall the national colors, with streamers of 
crape alternating with the bars of red and white. An elegant 
shield, several feet in length, composed of swords, is con- 
spicuously displayed on the octagonal faces of the four sides. 
Half circling the arches are choice ferns upon a white back- 
ground, arranged in triangular shape, and a heavy gold lin- 
ing runs around the pillars. The interior is draped in plain 
and appropriate bands of rich black goods. At the south of 
this structure a large platform has been crected on a level 
with the catafalque, on which will sit the eminent visitors, 
the clergy and the singing societies. The catafalque is 
entered from the east and west by an inclined platform 
covered with matting. It is sufficiently wide to allow of the 
passage of as many as thirty persons abreast. 


All day Sunday and all Sunday night the informal 
procession, four abreast, streamed past this cata- 
falque to gaze upon the closed coffin. Two hundred 
thousand mourners thus did homage to the dead. 

This was the most unique and the most solemn 
feature of the last obsequies. The funeral services 
were of a simple character, distinguished from those 
of any citizen only by the great concourse and the 
unutterable sense of the historic greatness of the 
occasion. No edifice could hold even the most dis- 
tinguished of the many mourners ; and the services 
were held in the public square. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Isaac Erret, one of the fathers 


zof the Christian church to which Mr. Garfield be- 


longed, and his warm personal friend ; and the ad- 
dress was a simple and earnest tribute to his charac- 
ter as a man and a Christian. Then the long pro- 
cession formed, civic and military and masonic, a 
procession upwards of two hours in passing a given 
point, to accompany the remains to their last resting- _ 
place in Lake View Cemetery. The body has been 
laid in a tomb for the present; the final burial, it is 
understood, will be strictly private. The millions 
who in spiritual sympathy have gathered with the 
thousands who have thronged his burial have, as we 
write, already dispersed to their homes, carrying 
with them the lessons of the pure, good, noble life 
so tragically ended, and echoing expressively the 
farewell words of the friend who pronounced the 
funeral sermon : 

Farewell, my friend and brother! Thou hast fought a good 
fight; thou hast finished thy course; thou hast kept the 
faith; henceferth there is laid up for thee a crown of right- 
eousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give to 
thee in that day; and not unto thee alone, but unto all them 
who love His appearing. 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 

HE general aspect of the great cities, New York 
and Brooklyn, two days after our President’s 
death, fully justified the inquiry of a little girl who 
was passing through one of the streets accompanied 
by her mother. She noted with wondering eyes the 
emblems of mourning on all the buildings, and at 
length, turning with a sorrowful face, she asked, 

‘*Ts everybody dead, mamma ?” 

From Castle Garden to the Central Park, New York 
has been draped in somber hues, Looking up through 
the wide thoroughfare from the lower part of Broad- 
way, a most remarkable vista opens—one long picture 
of floating black and white, relieved only by the 
National colors which hang on every side at half- 
mast. The streets are thronged—everybody seems 
stirring—yet so quiet, comparatively ; so unbusiness- 
like. There is little buying or selling, except of 
mourning draperies ; and of the small wares offered 
on the streets, portraits of the beloved Garfield form 
the larger portion. 

The cluster of public buildings about the City Hall 
Park are shrouded: the unique eolumns and pillars 
of the Post Office banded with black in a style of 
rich simplicity, with long delicate-looking streamers 
hanging from the summit; the City Hall heavily 
draped from roof to basement; the Court House, 
the Astor House, Trinity Church, and St. Paul’s, the 
offices of the principal daily newspapers, banks and 
other buildings, all elaborately decorated, form a 
point around which to linger and wonder at the 
strange scene before us, and to give a thought to 
the infinite variety in style of decoration, which, as 
we pass slong, grows more and more bewildering. 


the striking general effect of this somber display, 
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Not a building to be seen but what has shown its 
token of respect, affection, and sorrow. All party 
feeling is swallowed up in one great throb of general 
grief for the revered dead. 

Long breadths of black and white of every materia] 
—cambriec, muslin, woolen, silk—float in the breeze, 
stretching from high house-tops to the very founda- 
tions. Festoons of mingled black and white are 
looped across the fronts of shops, banks, hotels, 
churches. Sometimes the entrance-way only is 
draped, the supporting columns of doors, porticoes, 
and balconies being twined with solid black, or black 
looped with white. Here a massive front has broad 
heavy black bands stretching from the roof, contrast- 
ing with one at its side in which black and white 
freely mingle. One elegant structure, Tiffany’s, 
presents a solid mass of somber drapery, save only 
where it parts in diamond-shaped openings at the 
windews, to almit light. Another, Stewart’s, has its 
broad front festooned from end to end above the 
entrances with rich black stuff, looped with black 
and white rosettes, while higher up, on the central 
part of the building, float heavy draperies and the 
flag of the Union. 

Flags of every size flutter at half-mast : flags knot- 
ted with black ribbons; flags with deep black borders ; 
flags shrouded in crape, the stars and stripes just 
gleaming through; flags with heavy mountings of 
sable hue, or with cross-bands of crape enveloping 
portraits of the President. Occasionally the flags of 
many different nations are displayed on some build- 
ing, reminding us of foreign sympathy in our serrow. 
Portraits of Garfield are prominent among the fu- 
neral emblems —large and small ones, photographs 
and paintings-—banded with crape or satin, enfolded 
in the national colors among the drapery at door- 
ways, or framed in pure white blossoms. Often 
Garfield’s portrait and Lincoln’s are shown thus 
side by side. Mottoes significant of the occasion, or 
composed of words once uttered by the now forever- 
silent lips, catch the eye on every side and carry 
their lesson to the heart: ‘‘We mourn our loss ;”’ 
‘* God reigns, and the Government at Washington still 
lives ;” ‘‘ Remembered to be honored ;” ‘‘ The people, 
the people—my trust ;” ‘‘ He died in the Nation’s 
arms ;” ‘‘ He loved his country, and she will cher- 
ish his name ;” ‘‘ Ours yesterday; God’s to-day.” 
Here and there, a large clock in some prominent 
position is swathed in mourning, and its motionless 
hands point silently to the hour when that great 
heart ceased to beat—thirty-five minutes past ten. 

One might linger indefinitely in Broadway, where 
money has not been lacking to make the somber 
decorations all that taste and feeling desire. And 
the side streets on either hand, and many of the ave- 
nues, are as fully if not as elaborately draped. Fifth 
Avenue gives indication that the owners of many of 
the palatial residences there are still out of town. 
But turn aside into the poorer regions, especially on 
the east side of the city, and there is scarcely a tene- 
ment-house so old and battered but that some lit- 
tle token of sorrow is hung in view. From the high 
attic windows appears the little penny flag with its 
bit of black cloth fastened upon it ; a rude rosette of 
dingy black and white is nailed above some ricketty 
door; aud tiny streamers of the mourning colors 
float through broken panes of glass. Many of the 
poor tenements, however, show a remarkably taste- 
ful disposal of the symbols of sorrow. And that the 
hearts of the poor have been genuinely touched by the 
protracted sufferings and untimely death of our Pres- 
ident is manifest in a hundred little things. A young 
boot-black on the street corner has fastened his little 
flag upon the sidewalk, and twined with black and 
white cambric the chair he keeps for his customers ; 
an old apple-woman, sitting at the corner, has pinned 
a scrap of black ribbon upon her basket of fruit ; an 
ancient vender of peanuts shows on his rude stand 
on the sidewalk a motto, ‘‘ We mourn our country’s 
loss,” leaning against his pile of nuts. Many little 
‘‘ Garfield badges” are pinned to ragged coats ; the 
dusty coal-cart carries its mourning rosette; the ice- 
cart has its portrait of Garfield ; many a rude wagon 
shows its sparsely festooned sides, or black and white 
bands are twisted around the horse’s neck ; or per- 
haps only a bit of muslin, fastened in the harness 
or upon the horse’s ear, reveals the universal desire 
to express in some way the universal love and sor- 
row. 

Above, the engine of the Elevated Railway is 
plunging along, with Garfield’s portrait, draped in 
crape and flags, at its front; below, the rudest street 
Arab has his tiny token fastened to his ragged jacket. 
No street so obscure, no dwelling so humble, no per- 


600 sO poor, that one accord does not exist to pay 
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solemn reverence to the departed chief. The rich 
and poor are united in one common grief; political 
differences, religious creeds, social distinctions, are 
alike blotted out, while the whole nation weeps over 
its beloved dead, with a deep sense of personal be- 
reavement and in tender and respectful symyathy 
with the desolated family. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


’TXHE personal embarrassments which beset Presi- 

dent Arthur can hardly be over-estimated. He 
owes his political career wholly to ex-Senator Conk- 
ling. It was Mr. Conkling who made him Collector 
of the Port, who fought with self-sacrificing despera- 
tion to retain him in that office, who secured _ his 
nomination as Vice-President. If now, in the hour 
of his exaltation, he forgets the friend who served 
him so faithfully, how can he answer the reproaehes 
of his own conscience ? What sin is baser than the 
sin of ingratitude? What treachery worse than to 
desert a faithful friend in the hour of one’s own op- 
portunity and his friend’s sore need ? 

But the country has had enough of ex-Senator 
Conkling and his methods. In this. hour, when its 
heart is full of warmth for the man who never sought 
an oflice, it has no room in -its esteem for the man 
who electioneered for weeks in Albany to retain one. 
and who stood all day at the door of the primary at 
Utica to canvass for himself with primary voters. 
Mr. Arthur may sink his administration by attempt- 
ing to rescue Mr. Conkling from well-deserved humil- 
iation ; but rescue him he cannot. The Republican 
party has no yotes to spare, It would spare a great 
many if it shonld cajl on men to vote for Senator 
Conkling. 

For the present the Cabinet of the late President 
is retained ; but this is a temporary retention only. 
Even if the. President should make no changes till 
the December meeting of Congress he will doubt- 
less, sooner or later, select his own advisers ; as it is 
right and meet that he should do. Will his advisers 
bring with them into power the faction which fought 
Mr. Garfield so desperately, and whose bitter fight 
aroused to medness the half-crazed assassin? Some 
indications point in this direction : the open aid ren- 
dered by the late Vice-President to Mr. Conkling’s 
canvass for re-election to the Senate ; the political 
associates who have been the nearest to him in New 
York ; his close companionship with Senator Jones, 
of Nevada, one of the most pronounced Conkling 
men in the recent contest in the Senate ; his accept- 
ance of Senator Jones’s residence as his domicile in 
Washington ; the people who chiefly call on him 
there ; the presence of Col. Fred. Grant as a guest at 
the same place. A multitude of similar facts, each 
insignificant, perhaps, by itself, when put together 
converge toward a demonstration. 

But there are other indications which point in a 
different direction : his self-contained and wise si- 
lence respecting his future policy ; his whole de- 
meanor under the most trying ordeal conceivable, 
winning public expressions of admiration and ap- 
proval even from his enemies ; his public utterances 
since his assumption of the responsibilities of his 
great public trust, reassuring confidence in his wis- 
dom and patriotism; chiefest of all, the solemn 
pledge of his simple and earnest inaugural : 

All the noble aspirations of my lamented predecessor 
which found expression in his life, the measures devised and 
suggested during his brief administration to correct abuses 
and enforce economy, to advance prosperity and promote the 
general welfare. to insure domestic security and maintain 
friendly and honorable relations with the nations of the 
earth, will be garnered in the hearts of the people, and it 
will be my earnest endeavor to profit and to see that the na- 
tion sha]! profit by his example and experience. 

One course is clear and open to President Arthur 
if he do but choose to take it. He has but to de- 
clare that offices are not boons to be bestowed on 
friends in gratitude or taken away from enemies in 
revenge ; that every man who does his work well 
shall continue to doit; that every man who does it 
ill shall be dismissed ; that fealty to country, not 
party, shall be the only condition of political prefer- 
ence, and he will solve the first and most perplex- 
ing problem of his administration. Will he have 
moral perception and moral courage to walk in this 
open way? God grant it. | 

He has summoned the Senate to meet in executive 
session. It must elect a president of the Senate, 
who becomes ex-officio Vice-President. Mr. Bayard 
of Delaware will probably be elected. The Demo- 
crats have a fair majority in the Senate; and the 
country is in no mood to brook another deadlock, or 


partisan filibustering of any kind, 
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NOTES. 


The nation, the world, has but one outlook to-day. It 
thinks of but one fact, It is absorbed by the apotheosis of 
the homely virtues: industry, fidelity, unselfish devotion, 
conscientiousness, living faith. The great fact of this week 
is the death of the President, the sorrow of the nation, the 
sympathy of the world. To that fact and an interpretation 
of its significance we surrender our entire editorial pages. 
Mr. Beecher’s sermon of July 2d, after the shooting of 
President Garfield, was not published because Mr. Beecher 
did not preach asermon. He substituted a service of Script- 
ure, prayer and song, purely devotional, which was wholly 
unreportable. But he did preach last Sunday in Plymouth 
Church a sermon upon the President’s death, and we give it 
in full to our readers this week in a Supplement. 


Of all the proposed memorials to President Garfield, the 
best is the proposal of a Garfield endowment to Williams 
College, of which he was an alumnus, and in which his two 
sons are students. The prosperity of this college was very 
near to his heart. It was his expressed regret that he could 
give nothing to his Alma Mater. Such a monument would 
do more than preserve his name; it would perpetuate and 
multiply his influence, and in a college which is a fruit of 
the very best intellectual, moral and spiritual life of New 
England. 


One who has been thrown intimately into the company of 
the Garfield boys at Williamstown during the last two weeks 
says: ‘‘I have never known anything so pathetic ae the 
family history since March 4th. It is positively heartbreak- 
ing. On Monday night, when the father was dying, the 
younger son was just coming out of the delirium of that 
fever which he brought with him from the White House. 
We could not break the news to him until the following 
day.” 


President Garfield died on the anniversary of the battle of 
Chickamauga, in which he won great distinction for personal 
heroism and cool, clear-headed generalship. 


On the 14th, President Garfield was permitted to sit by the 
window, while Mrs. Garfield was in the adjoining room. 
Love, hope and gratitude filled her heart, and she sang the 
beautiful hymn commencing— 

** Guide me, O thou Great Jehovah!” 


As the soft and plaintive notes floated into the sick chamber 
the President turned his eyes up to Dr. Bliss and asked : 

‘*Is that Crete?” 

“Yes,” replied the Docter, ‘‘it is Mrs. Garfield.” 

‘Quick, open the door a little,” anxiously responded the 
sick man. 

Dr. Bliss opened the door, and after listening a few mo- 
ments Mr. Garfield exclaimed, us the large tears coursed 
down his sunken cheeks: 

‘*Glorious, Bliss! isn’t it ?”’ 

On Monday the President asked to see his daughter Mollie. 
She came in, and, kissing her father, told him she was glad 
to see him looking so much better. At this he asked: ‘ You 
think I look better, Mollie?” She answered: ‘I do, papa.” — 
She then took a seat at the foot of the bed for a moment or 
two. Dr. Boynton soon noticed that she was swaying in the 
chair, and before he could reach her she fell over in a faint. 
It was thought the President was not conscious of the acci- ~ 
dent, but when Dr. Boynton returned, the President said: 
‘* Poor little Mollie. She fell over like a log. What was the 


matter ?” 


In a letter to a contemporary the vice-president of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company states that over two 
million telegrams—averaging about four million messages of 
the average length—have been transmitted over the com- 
pany’s wires relative to the condition of President Garfield 
since his assassination on July 2d. What language can fitly 
convey the sorrow of this great people in the face of such a 
stupendous fact as this! The most graceful rhetoric, the 
most heart-moving eloquence, nay, the collective inspirations 
of the entire clergy throughout the country, can scarcely 
grasp this magnificent aggregation of anxiety of fifty mill- 
ions of people for their late chief magistrate while he 


suffered. 


The pesfect unanimity of feeling in the day of prayer 
added to its solemnity, and perhaps also to its usefulness. 
Many touching events are recorded in connection with it, 
but nothing that so comes home to the emotional sensibili- 
ties as the story of the President’s wife, as the two rested 
within the sound of the murmuring sea on one side, and of 
the church services on the other. A dispatch says: 

‘‘From where he lay Garfield could see the carriages draw 
up and group after group go in. He could even hear the 
subdued refrain of ‘Jesus, lover of my soul,’ as it was borne 
by on its heavenward way. Thrilled with emotion, a tear 
trickled dowm the President’s face. After awhile a sweet 
woman’s-voice arose, singing from one of Sir Michael 
Costa’s noblest oratorios. ‘Turn thou unto me and have 
mercy upon me,’ sang the voice, ‘for I am desolate; I am 
desolate and afflicted ; the troubles of my heart are enlarged. 
O, bring thou me out of my distresses, out of my distresses, 
my God.’” | 

It is also said that Mrs. Garfield knelt in prayer at the 
same time, and who can doubt, whatever may be the inten- 
tions of the Infinite mind, that the petitioning voice was 
heard in the courts above? The world by some is thought 
to be lapsing into the crime of infidelity, but whenever any 
great emergency arises it is seen that the great heart of 
the nation beats jn unity at the golden gate, 
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“LENGTH OF DAYS.” 
(PsaLMms xxi., 4.) 
SEPTEMBER 19TH, 1881. 
By Rose TERRY COOKE. 


E asked his life with prayers and tears, 
By day and night; on land, on sea; 
Beset with hopes almost like fears 
We asked his life of thee. 


Around that couch of patient pain 
Hung, halo-like, a nation’s prayer, 

So doubtful lest we asked in vain 
Its longing scemed despair. 


But thou who givest not like man, 
A gift that mocks the heart at last, 
But from thy vast, unfathomed plan 
Of future and of past, 


Thou didst not send a stone for bread, 
Or thwart the strong desires we brought, 
But crowned that well beloved bead 
Beyond our hope or thought. 


Not the short life of mortal woe, 

Of blasted hope and fruitless fame, 
The futile trust, the idle show, 

The honor of a name; 


Not labored years of loss and grief, 

The trembling step, the darkened sight, 
The long regrets, the gladness brief, 

The slowly-gathering night; 


Not so thou answerest man’s weak prayer: 
Far, far beyond its widest scope 

Thou givest him life most full and fair, 
Unvexed by fear or hope. Re 


A life all splendid and serene, 
Of rapturous bliss and calm repose ; 
The life his dauntless faith had seen 
His free, glad spirit knows. 


We asked his life: thou answerest here, 
With love and knowledge past our ways, 
‘* | vive not life by year on year, 
But everlasting days!” 


THE OUTLOOK ABROAD. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ROM across the ocean I watch anxiously the daily 
reports of the President’s condition, and sympa- 
thize in the affliction which has fallen on the American 
people. It touched me deeply to hear yesterday morn- 
ing at Westminster Abbey, at the commencement of 
the Litany, ‘‘ Your prayers are asked for the President 
of the United States of America, who is sick and ill,” 
and then to notice the solemn pause after the petition 
‘‘that it may please thee to preserve . . all sick 
persons.” I never before felt the bond of union be- 
tween the two countries as I did at that moment, and 
with a fervent heart I thanked God. Under the shadow 
of those lofty Gothic arches which tell of our Saxon 
forefathers, and connect us with the great German race 
from which we have derived so much noble inspira- 
tion; with the subdued light streaming through the 
stained windows ; with the vision of English kings and 
queens in their coronation glory present to the imag- 
ination; with the monuments of England’s honored 
dead all around; with the marble tablet recording Ma- 
jor Andre’s tragic end on the one side, and the slab in- 
the pavement recording the last resting-place of David 
Livingstone on the other; with the memory of Dean 
Stanley yet fresh and tender in the spot he loved so 
well—it was inexpressibly solemn and beautiful to 
hear the name of the President of the United States. 

Yet what more natural? Are we not one people, 
one in blood, one in aspirations, one in history, one in 
religion ? May God put away from both England and 
America all foolish jealousies and bickerings, and cause 
us to be one people in sincerity and in truth! 

The progress of events on this side of the world must 
be very interesting to watch from afar, if in these days 
any place can be said to be far off except in thought. 
This is the only real distance between us, and electric- 
ity is daily diminishing it. Before long, if so it please 
God, we shall think together, not merely when the elec- 
tric flash tells of a great national sorrow, or a terrible 
battle, but in the quiet range of peaceful life, and, thus 
learning to know each other, shall\be welded into one. 
The great parliamentary struggle just ended will have 
been watched in America perhaps with wider and deeper 
interest than even here. It has marked another «nd 
an important crisis in English history. The aristocratic 
rulers of the land have received another warning, and 
though they come out of the conflict without any ap- 


parent diminution of power, their prestige has been 
again lowered, and the people have again learned how 
little they are to be feared. A land law could not fail 
to be a terror and a menace to a house of landed pro- 
prietors, though it touched them lightly. It is a dan- 
gerous precedent which it will become them to resist, 
even though conscious of the uselessness of resistance. 


But the land question is coming home to the aristoc- 


racy in a closer form, and nearer home. The bad 
seasons of the last few years, the failure of crops, the 
impossibility of competing with the American market, 
have spread .a panic among the farming districts of 
England ; and many farms are abandoned from the 
absolute inability to pay the rent. Only the other day 
IT read that in one parish of this county of Kent, in 
which I am now residing, there are forty vacant farms! 
Of what value will the large tracts of land be to the 
great proprietor when he can no longer obtain rent 
for them ? 

This is the explanation of the retrograde movement 
as regards free trade on the part of some of the great 
landholders. They would be willing to tax foreign 
corn under pretense of assistance to the farmers, but 
in reality to assure their own rents. They would rob 
Peter to pay Paul—Paul being themselves. I regret to 
speak disrespectfully of the wisdom, the statesman- 
ship, and the liberality of these gentlemen, but they 
are not the English people. At two elections, having 
taken place in agricultural districts since the closing 
of Parliament, the farmers have returned Conservative 
candidates, giving as their reason for doing so their 
disappointment that the Gladstone government has 
brought them no relief. This seems to me about as 
intelligent reasoning as that of the discontented people 
in the Papal States, who complain that the rule of 
Victor Emanuel and his son has not removed all their 
burdens. 

Apropos of Italy, there has been some excitement 
there, or rather specially in Rome, which is not with- 
out its significance. The disturbance over the remov- 
al of the body of Pius LX. has given rise to many ru- 
mors of a contradictory nature as to the present Pope’s 


projects. Everything which is stated by other news- 


papers on subjects concerning its internal affairs is 
always contradicted by the organs of the Vatican. 
They never give information, but content themselves 
with contradicting whatever is given. In spite of 
all that has been said and denied, and denied and 
said again, it is safe to believe that some impulsive 
thought of leaving Rome passed through the mind of 
Leo XIIL., and is probably still retained there awaiting 
farther developments. Moreover, as there is not the 
least probability of his yielding to the pressure of the 
times, it would seem fairly reasonable to anticipate 
sooner or later such an issue of affairs, brought about 
either willingly or unwillingly. 

But Cardinal McCloskey was quite right in his ener- 
getical denial that the Pope had ever thought of taking 
refuge in the United States. ‘* Westward the star of 
empire” is not true of the papacy; at least, so far as 
the seat of the Pope is concerned. His traditional 
limits are within the old Roman Empire, and the pa- 
pacy cannot sacrifice its traditions without destroying 
itself. When the Pope leaves Rome he will go to the 
East, not to the West. He has been for some time 
coquetting with the Eastern churches, the Greek and 
the Armenian, and those who notice the movements 
of the Vatican will have seen latterly a reconciliation 
between it and this latter church, and that among the 
new Cardinals is, or is to be, an Armenian bishop. 
The East, with its hordes of ignorant people and its 
unsettled prospects, is a more suitable place for the 
Papacy than active, enlightened, modern-wayed Amer- 
ica. Constantinople and Jerusalem are nearer to the 
Pope, not merely de facto, but still more by the very 
reason of things. No doubt, as long as the Vatican 
can be held, it will be. But the same policy which 
made the Jesuits sell out their property in Rome years 
before the storm came which would have swept it all 
uway, and which led-the clericals to invest largely in 
Turkish bonds, will undoubtedly prove to be actively 
at work now, anticipating and trying to provide for 
future emergencies and storms. 

Another significant movement in Europe to which 
I would call attention is the persecution of the Jews, 
and the probability that this will issue in a Jewish 
colonization of Syria. <A telegram from Constantino- 
ple this very morning confirms this idea, and speaks 
of such a scheme as likely to receive the approbation of 
the Sultan. Thus varied are the movements on our 
European chess-board. Pride and avarice, ambition 
and arrogance, are struggling everywhere to keep and 
to hold, or to press on and obtain. The Germans are 
driving out the Jews, the French are seeking for su- 
premacy over the Mohammedans of Africa, the Greeks 
are enlarging their boundaries, Russia is watching her 
opportunity on her Eastern frontier, grasping after an 
extension of power with one hand while endeavoring 
with the other to strangle the serpent that is eating 
out her vitals. And amidst and above all this confu- 


sion the ear that is quickened with spiritual discern- 

ment hears the approaching and solemn tread of the 

footstep of Him who shall yet reign till he has put all 

his enemies under his feet. J. &. B. 
LONDON, September 4, 1881. 


“BURNT CHILDREN.” 
By H. H. 


fF] HERE is no terser summing up of the system or 

‘law of natural punishments than in the trite old 
proverb about ‘“‘burnt children.” They do ‘dread 
fire ;” and until they have been “burnt” they don’t 
know anything about ‘‘fire.” How should they? 
The eye teaches them nothing about it except that 
it is beautiful to look at; the ear, that it crackles 
and roars like a great wind in a forest, or, in its going 
out, sighs and whispers like the breath of a lover. To 
the chilled frame it is comfort, restoration, strength ; 
in a myriad ways we must use it perpetually or the 
machinery of living would come to a stop, and endless 
miseries set in at once. Nevertheless, if we for a single 
moment use it wrongly, let it come too close, leave it 
without check, guard, control, it destroys us and our 
labors in an hour; having once been ‘ burnt,” we 
‘‘dread” it the rest of our lives, and if we are burnt 
twice it is not unless we are foolish, by our own 
fault. 

The analogy holds good through everything in life. 
It is nature’s grand law of discipline and reform. If 
ever we grow wise at all it is by this method, if ever 
we are safe it is by reason of this form of education. 
The only drawback on its working is that nature is 
too patient a creditor; iets us run up too long bills; 
and then, cruel usurer, exacts a more than compound 
interest at last. If in every other form of transgres- 
sion we got as quick punishing as we do when we 
transgress the laws of using and approaching fire we 
should grow wise—forewarned and forearmed—very 
early in life. Especially if moral transgressions were 
thus speedily followed by their inevitable punishments 
should we grow spiritually wise—forewarned and fore- 
armed—in much better time than we do now. 

But soon or late this is the way we learn all the 
practical wisdom we ever get, that stays by us and 
becomes a working principle in our lives. All else is 
more or less arbitrary, extrinsic, and likely to fail us 
in an emergency. 

And in the training of children all effective and 
truly reformatory punishments must be devised and 
dealt on this plan. It takes much more time than the 
empirical method of simply making sure that if a 
child is naughty he ‘‘suffers for it” by means of 
blows, or other cheap and hasty methods of inflicting 
short-lived pain. If a child breaks a law—cithera nat- 
ural law or a Jaw made and founded on natural rea- 


| sons by a parent—he should be caused to suffer in the 


precise way which is the natural sequence of the par- 
ticular type of offense he has committed, and would 
be always found by him to the end of life to be the 
natural sequence of that type of offense. 

This method not only takes more time than the old 
empirical method but it takes much more thought. 


It requires ne little ingenuity to devise and carry out. 


such carefully apportioned discriminated and discrim- 
inating punishments. But it can be done; and its 
doing has this recommendation, that once done it is 
done once for all. 

A child taught on this plan is taught; not trained. 
With patience and a persistentuse of arbitrary rewards 
and penalties any young animal can be trained to do 
and not to do a surprisingly large number of things ; 
to obey commands instantaneously and to recognize 
his master and trainer as master on all occasions. 
The instant and technical obedience to commands, 
which seems to be with many parents the sole thing 
they desire to secure and receive from their children, 
seems to me to be very much on a level with the train- 
ing above described, and of comparatively little more 


woith. The analogy could be carried still farther, 


with stll farther discredit to the ‘‘ training” system. 
If one of these little technically tramed animals, a dog 
for instance, say the best trained one ever known—and 
some of them have been trained to perform a great 
number of marvelous tricks and to render a marvelous 
obedience—were to be turned loose in the wor!d, de- 
prived of his master’s eye, voice, sugar and whip, he 
would be the most helpless and worthless of dogs. 
Not a cur in the street that would not get the better of 
him and know more about looking out for himself. It 
seems to me that to train a child solely on the theory 
of instant and blind obedience only tends to make 
him helpless and incapable, like the trained dog. 

A bit of sugar and the words ‘‘Good dog, good 
dog,” for jumping at command over the stick, and a 
blow for not doing it, that is the enlightenment of the 
dog’s conscience. A metaphorical bit of sugar and the 
words ‘‘Good boy, good boy,” for some equally.me- 
chanical act, at command, and blows for refusing 
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to perform it, that is, on the empirical plan, the 
enlightenment of the child’s conscience. 

How shall he learn the deep difference between 
right and wrong, the gulf between good and bad, and 
the practical odds to him, now and forever, between 
doing and being the one, and doing and being the 
other, when everything, so far as he sees, turns on a 
point of obedience or disobedience to orders; and he 
gets punished for all disobediences alike by blows, or 
their equivalent ? 

I know a child in whom the moral sense, the per- 
ception of moral measures, was, in my opinion, hope- 
lessly blunted, if not destroyed, before he was twelve 
years old, just inthis way. He was whipped when he 
refused to pick up his blocks; and he was whipped 
when he told a lie; no more surely and no harder for 
the lie than for the refusal to pick up the block. How 
should he ever come of a sudden to see that the lie 
was any worse a thing than the not picking up the 
blocks ? 

Lace-workers working on thin, delicate fabrics in 
cellars go blind in a few years from seeing all things 
so unnaturally in half darkness. Why may not a 
human being’s spiritual vision be permanently hurt 
and dimmed by growing up in such a moral fog as 
this ? 

There are many simple and natural punishments which 
it is easy to explain to a child—even to a very young 
child ; and, so doing, to so enforce the natural law on 
which they are based that he will before long under- 
stand it as well as he understands that water will make 
him wet. For instance, if he is disorderly, and persists 
in leaving his playthings in great confusion about the 
house, leaves his knife, slate, pencil, carelessly where 
they are exposed to being lost, take things so left 
away from him and hide them. Deprive him of them 
at first for a short interval of time; if this does not 
answer, then for a longer one ; and if he still persists 
in the bad habit, warn him that they will be taken 
away and given to some other child for good and all. 
This is what happens to grown-up people, if they are 
careless and disorderly. Their things are destroyed 
or lost, and they have to go without them, often at 
great inconvenience. This is the natural, universal, 
inevitable punishment of disorderliness, lack of sys- 
tem and care-taking. If it should so happen that a 
child, persistently disorderly, were to some day lose 
a much desired trip, or excursion, and be obliged to 
stay in-doors, all day because he could not find his 
boots, or cap, or coat, it would be a lesson worth a 
hundred sermons, and all other sorts of punishments 
put together. 

If a child is ill-natured, fretful, cross, few things 
work so well as leaving him alone; not carrying him 
off, or shutting him up, which at first sight might 
appear to be the same thing, and mean as much to him. 
Not at all. That is not what happens to grown 
people who are ill-natured and fretful. We go away 
from them, we avoid their houses, we let them alone. 
When a mother gathers up her work and says, ‘‘ Well, 
dear, I’m going into another room! I can’t stay in 
the room with such a cross boy any longer. Come, 
children, come away. Let’s go where it is pleasanter,” 
that strikes home instantly to the child’s love of com- 
panionship, love of approbation, sense of shame. In 
nine cases out of ten he will beg them not to go, and 
become pleasanter on the instant. If she takes him 
by the arm, under arrest, as it were, leads him off and 
shuts him up, it assumes instantly the shape of a pen- 
alty inflicted arbitrarily ; he is told he is to stay in con- 
finement ‘* till he is good,” and the chances are that 
he will immediately feel rebelliousness in addition to 
his ill-nature, and will often ‘‘ stuff it out” a good 
while in his solitary imprisonment, declaring that he 
likes it. 

These are only two instances. They are enough 
to illustrate the principle, however, and many more 
would occur readily to the mind upon a little thought. 
The principle is as old asthe world and will last to the 
end of it; nay, farther! it will last as long as human 
souls live ; it is the key to the record of eternity. 


NEGRO “SPIRITUALS..” 
By Lititm E. Barr. 


LTHOUGH it is becoming unfashionable among 

the Negroes to sing ‘‘spirituals,” because so 

many now can “sing out ob de book,” as they term 
the use of the Hymnal, still, in all great events of their 
lives, joyful or sorrowful, they fly to the old ‘‘ spiritu- 
als,” which were the strength and comfort of their 
race during their days of bondage. In Carolina and 
Alabama the ‘‘spiritual” still holds its ground; but in 
Georgia and Virginia it is fast disappearing. True, 
every Negro knows them, and uses them in the sacred 
hours of those joys and sorrows beyond the intermed- 
dling even of dear friends ; for when trouble or death 
enters the home the ‘‘spiritual” is as muck the mother- 
tongue of the Negro heart as the Psalms of David are 
our Own spiritual voice. A Negro may have been to 


college, he may be, in the extremest sense of which he 
is capable, all he defines by his favorite word, ‘‘styl- 
ish,” yet when the billows and the waves of a sea of 
sorrow go over him he forgets his Hymnal and is 
sure to seek comfort in one or other of the following 


** shouts:” 
** De water deep, de water cold, 


Nobody here to help me! 
De road am rocky, rough and steep, 
Nobody here to help me! 
Do, Lord, 
Nobody here to help me! 
Come, Lord, 
Nobody here to help me!” 


** My God deliver Daniel from de lion’s den, 
Jonah from de body ob de whale, 
Three Hebrew chillen from de furnace, 
And he’ll deliver me! 
And he’ll deliver me! 
Shout! De Lord God deliver Daniel, 
And he'll deliver me!” 


This is the form in which this favorite ‘‘shout” is 
sung in Virginia; but in South Carolina I heard it as 
follows: 

. *“* De King cast Daniel in de lion’s den ; 
Oh, how could Daniel pray ? 
All God’s chillen hover round 
To hear what Daniel say. 
The good Lord deliver Daniel, 
And he’ll deliver me.” 


In the prayer meetings and experience meetings the 
‘* spirituals ” and ‘‘shouts” are always sung, and that 
with an earnestness and pathos they never exhibit 
when using ‘‘ de printed words.” For these hymns of 
the race were nevercomposed ; they sprung warm and 
glowing from hearts attaining in great extremities to 
heights and depths above and below all the tides of 
human joy and sorrow. | 

While in South Carolina I especially enjoyed the 
little ‘‘shouts.” They are nearly always in a joyful 
key, and rarely contain more than one verse, which 
the happy singer would go over just asa bird goes 
over his few wild notes. Often I have watched the 
men and women, with their hoes over their shoulders 
and their stone water-jars on their heads, hurrying to 
the fields at early dawn, or sauntering home at sunset, 
and throwing out and upwards their very hearts in 
some jubilant little ‘‘ shout” such as this: 

“If I had de faith ob wrastling Jacob, 
Jacob in de days of old! 


I'd climb to de top ob de starry ladder, 
And shout in de streets ob gold !” 


A beautiful peculiarity of these ‘‘shouts” is their 
almost universal use at the bedside of the dying Chris- 
tian. One night, coming through that part of Man- 
chester, Va., in which the Negroes mainly live, I no- 
ticed a crowd gathered about a door, and passing 
through it into a humble little cabin I found a young 
man who had just been frightfully and fatally injured 
in the mill where he had worked. A house of mourn- 
ing? No, indeed! There was not a sorrowful face in 
the group around his bed. His old mother sat holding 
his hand, and she was as calm and happy as though 
no parting was at hand. When her son had taken the 
Sacrament it was her voice that first joined his in the 
‘‘shout” through whica he expressed his final victory : 

**My soul! my soul! 7 
My soul leaning on de Lord! 
Eat and drink, stop and think, 
How close you stand on ruin’s brink. 
My soul! my soul! 
My soul leaning on de Lord! 
Shout! Hallelujah! 
My soul leaning on de Lord!” 


All Christians profess to regard death as ‘‘ gain ;” 
but the Negro really does so hold it. This young fel- 
low, struck down in the very noon of vigor and life, 
absolutely rejoiced that his warfare was so soon over. 
He shook hands with all in the room, and many of 
them, with a simplicity of faith child-like in its ten- 
derness and beauty, gave him messages to their own 
departed friends. 

‘* You'll look for my papa and my brothers, Daniel,” 
said a young girl to him, ‘and tell them I never for- 
get.” 

‘‘T'll tell them, sure; I'll tell them you are on de 
road, stepping cl’ar out towards de Kingdom,” he said, 
as confidently as a child going home speaks of the 
members of its own family. Then he broke into a 
‘*shout ” which I never heard before, but which was 
evidently a familiar one, for the company, in strong 
joyful voices, sung it over and over as I went slowly 
through the sympathizing groups that filled the street : 

** I drop this body by de river; 
I drop it in de ground ; 
New feet de Lord done give me, 
To wander Canaan round. 
O, Canaan! Canaan on de heavenly side, 
Heavenly side of Jordan !” 

Going home from that strange scene I saw a Negro 
woman sitting on a door-step, swaying backward and 
forward, and singing to a little baby in her arms; and 
the lullaby was so sweet that I cannot help but set it 


to Wonderfontein in the Transvaal ; 


down here, though it can lay no claim to being a 
‘* spiritual :” 
** De Lord bless de lilies, 
De Lord bless de wheat, 
De Lord bless de little chillen, 
Dat blessing am so sweet, 
Dat blessing am so sweet!” 


Two more “‘spirituals” hold very prominent places | 


in my memory, both of them being baptismal spirit- 
uals, or rather, one being a spiritual, and the other a 
‘‘shout.” The shout I heard first in Talladega, Ala. 
While in that place I heard that there were two men in 


the jail under sentence of death for murder, and that | 


neither of them had any knowledge of Christ. The 
sheriff, Mr.. Edwards, courteously gave me free access 
to them, and for several weeks I read to them daily 
the Gospel of Jesus crucified. At length they desired to 
be baptized ; and it was a baptisma! ceremony I shall 
not soon forget. 

About two hundred yards from the jail was one of 
those beautiful natural springs which abound in that 
State, and here Mr. Edwards marched the two men 
handcuffed together. When they reached the water 
he removed the handcuffs, and the ceremony of im- 
mersion was performed in an intense silence, but as 
soon as their feet left the water the crowd assembled 
broke into the ‘‘shout”— 

** Oh de healing waters flowing, 
Here I is, Lord. Here I is! 
Oh de healing waters flowing. 
He dip my soul in de healing water 
De day when de water flow. 
Shout! Jesus Christ done bin here! 
Done bin here, done bin here ! 
Jesus Christ done bin here! 
Done bless my soul and gone.” 

Whenever they reached the words ‘‘Jesus Christ 
done bin here,” they all shook hands with his or her 
neighbor, and the emotion was so genuine and so con- 
tagious that it touched every heart. The sheriff 
showed a trait of human confidence that few would 
have dared, and said at the close, ‘‘Now, boys, you 
can go back to jail without handcuffs. [ll trust you. 
You are Christians now.” And so they returned un- 
manacled, and singing as they went, and several hours 
afterward I heard them singing in their cells— 


_ ** Jesus Christ done bin here 
Done bless my soul and gone.” 


The other baptismal song I heard sung on the banks 


of the James River, by several hundred people, after a 
big baptizing. It has, as all Virginian spirituals have, ~ 


an attempt at peeticai construction ; but I do not think 
‘these hymns are ever improved by such efforts. It is 
as if one should teach achaffinch to whistle some 


fashionable human melody.instead of his own wild 


notes: 
Healing waters! 


The child first gets converted, 
He mounts on wings of love, 
And the world do think him ’stracted 
Because he’s full of love. 
O, children ! 
The healing waters move, 
The healing waters movej 
The day the Lord convert my soul 
The healing waters move. 


This spiritual was sung with a prodigious enthusi- 
asm and by hundreds of voices, but did not move me 
like the Alabamian, 


* Shout! Jesus Christ done bin here! 
Done bless my soul and gone.” 


THE DARK CONTINENT. 
II. 
By tHe Rev. H. C. Haypn, D.D.. 


R. EMIL HOLUB found himself in South Africa, 
: July ist, 1872, in fulfillment of desires which 
had long slumbered, at length fanned into a flame by 
the adventures of other men. No Austrian Govern- 
ment behind him, or other patronage, he hastens to 
the diamond fields, impecunious, commences practice 
as a physician and earns money enough to make 
his first expedition, slenderly equipped, from Dutoitspan 
taking two 
months. 

He resumes his practice, pays his debts, and accu- 
mulates funds for another and a longer trip—this 
time from Dutoitspan to Shoshong, Khame’s capital, 
extending over five months. The account of these 
experiences fills the first of these goodly volumes. A 
very interesting narrative it is, packed with informa- 
tion, full of adventure; for, though journeying thus 
far but alittle beyond the borders of the Transvaal, 
the hardships and perils of the way are many, game 
that is game superabounds, and he, withal, is a gen- 
uine Nimrod. 

A man of far more culture than Major Pinto, of 
level head and good judgment, a high-toned gentleman 
and scientist, he is bent upon reporting and sampling 


Seven Years in South Africa. By Dr. Emil Holub. Two volume 
elegantly illustrated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. $10.00. 
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sion to enter Sepopo’s capitol, Sesheke. 
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the flora and fauna of the land he traverses, and com- 
ing out with lawful plunder to enrich the museums of 
Europe; which in the end he does to the extent of 
many tons weigbt and tens of thousands of specimens, 
though perhaps he lost as much more by the casualties 
and misfortunes of the way. He has also fine descrip- 
tive powers, and does not let a charming bit of scenery 
escape him or the reader. To one not very well 
posted on South Africa these volumes will be a revela- 
tion of semi-barbarism ; of tribes, Christian in a sense, 
on the way to the perfection which is along way off, 
in connection with whom it is in point to be reminded 
that the modern Englishman is the outgrowth of cent- 
uries of culture, not afew of them very cloudy, not 
to say dark. Khame will compare very favorably, 
indeed, with some of the early Christian (?) kings of 
Britain ; and Seehele—the Seehele of Livingston’s day, 
whom Dr. Holub pronounces an out-and-out hypocrite 
on the Dr.’s own showing has a good many redeeming 
traits. Indeed, a recent writer claims that the Doctor 
does not make out his case against Sechele; and there 
is force in the claim. Do the African full justice. 
Then, too, this is the land of the Boer, semi-civilized 
again; scarcely more; character plucky, but narrow; 
Christian not yetout of the Old Testament. Alsoa revela- 


_ tion as to the amount and kinds of game—from lions, 


hippopotami, crocodiles, cobras, ostriches, to the most 
harmless of fawns and the most brilliant-plumed birds. 
No need of menageries there. Need rather of a sharp 
eye and the best of weapons of offense and defense 
against the uncaged beasts and reptiles—need to bea 
Nimrod. 

Dr. Holub inthis volume does ample justice to those 
brave men and women of the various societies, notic- 
ably the London and the Wesleyan Missionary Socie- 
ties. Montsua and his Barolouqs pass before us. At 
first the king persecuted the Christians among them. 
Finding it of no avail, and that ‘‘the converts not only 
remained just as faithful subjects as before, but were 
the most industrious and thriving of all his popula- 
them, without 
himself embracing Christianity. Certainly these 
Barolougs seem to have root in themselves. Both he 
and Major Pinto give due praise to Khame’s good 
qualities. He is the foremost of the Bechuana kings; 
a Christian, and a radical temperance ruler over a peo- 
ple who do him honor. His measures with those who 
bring brandy into his realm are righteously severe. 

The second volume is occupied with the great ad- 
venture for which the other two were only prepara- 
tory. By his own exertions he equipped himself and 
set forth, hoping to see the Atlantic at Loanda by the 
way of the Zambesi and the Barotse. Hastening to 
Shoshong, he crosses the Kalahari desert, moving 
northward between the same parellels of longitude 
as Major Pinto southward, with this advantage; that 
he was comparatively fresh and Major Pinto exhaust- 
ed. At Impalera—Pinto’s Embarira—he gets permis- 
The king 
had been waiting for him as the man who “ was com- 
ing to travel through the countrylike Monari” (Liv- 
ingstone). He had already fallen into the company 
of traders familiar with the country and destined to 
be of no little service to him. He was detained at 
Sepopo’s, first and last, many weary wecks, which 
though harassing to him were made the occasion 
for a fuller setting forth of this great tyrant and 
hfs Manetse kingdom, his court, his cruelties, his 
treacheries, the customs of the people, and the extent 
of the realm, than is elsewhere to be found. It will 
be remembered that Major Pinto passed Sesheke with- 
out stopping. Dr. Holub succeeded, after long delay, 
in starting westward of the Zambesi, but was forced 
to abandon his enterprise, having been wrecked in the 
rapids that Major Pinto passed in utmost peril. It 
was during the delay at Sepopo’s that he made a visit 
to the Victoria Falls, and from him we have probably 
the finest description, on the whole, which has yet 
been given of this wonder of nature. For a taste of it 
take this: ‘‘Let the reader then imagine himself to 
have taken his position upon a rock facing a rugged, 
dark brown, rocky wall about 200 yards away, rising 
400 feet above its base, which is out of sight. Over 
the top of this are dashing the waters of the Zambesi. 
About a hundred yards from the western bank he sees 
several islands adorned with tropical vegetation in rich 
abundance ; further on towards the eastern shore and 
close to the edge of the abyss his eye will light upon 
nearly thirty bare brown crags that divide the rushing 
stream into as many different channels. To the left 
again, between the bright green islands and the west- 
ern shore, he will observe that the great wall of rock 
is considerably lower, allowing a ponderous volume of 
water to rush impetuously as it were into a corner, 
whence it is precipitated in a broad sheet into the gulf 
below ; beyond this and the next cascade he will see 
anvther portion of the surface of the rock, and as he 
carries his eye along he will be struck with admira- 
tion at the jutting peaks that stand out in vivid con- 
trast to the angry foam that seethes between them. 


The countless jets and streams assume all colors and 
all forms; some are bright and gleaming, some dark 
and somber; some are wide and some are narrow ; 
but as they plunge impetuously into the depth below 
they make up a spectacle that cannot fail to excite 
a sensation of mingled astonishment and delight. 

] In the diversity of forms the water takes I 
believe that the beauty of the Victoria Falls is quite 
unparelleled.” See also a beautiful picture of the 
waters above the Falls. On the other hand, for a 
scene to make one’s blood curdle take the torture and 
murder of a bright boy, a victim to Sepopo’s dark 
superstition. We will not quote it. May God hasten 
the end of such horrors, all too frequent still. 

We may not follow the Doctor farther. We have 
said enough to attract attention to this remarkab.e 
story, which is lavishly illustrated. Seven years were 
thus consumed in professional work and travel. It is 
to be hoped that his life may be spared to accomplish 
his yet more hazardous undertaking, already projected, 
to traverse Africa from Cape Town to Cairo. 


THE FOLLY OF EXCUSES. 
By Rev. Gro. P. Hays, D.D. 


EXT to the weakness of making excuses is the 
- weakness of accepting them. To be of any use 
an excuse should remedy the evil which calls for ex- 
planation. Reflection will show that a case can hardly 
be conceived of where any excuse will effect that end. 
No matter what excuse Grouchy might have been able 
to give to Napoleon for failing to come to his aid at 
Waterloo, the excuse could not reverse the historic 
defeat. The fact was, he was not there at the crucial 
moment and the result was the same as if he was 
absent without excuse. Nature’s government is the 
perfection of government; and she excuses nothing. 
The common law maxim, that ‘‘ ignorance of the law 
doth not excuse,” is enforced by nature as it is en- 
forced nowhere else. We relieve no disaster by 
apologies. We take poison with the best intentions, 
and die just as if we intended to commit suicide. 
Malaria is all around us and it affects us just as if we 
had gone there on purpose, although we may actually 
be on an errand of mercy. Though thrust by another’s 
unintentional awkwardness against the heated stove, 
it burns us as if we had planned it in malice. 
The contrast between this natural government and 
most human government is very marked. At home chil- 
dren are taught by their acceptance to present excuses 
often torged and false; and they grow up believing 
that to refuse to accept them is a cruel hardship. At 
school the same course of false training is kept up, 


and they come to think that a good excuse is as good 


as a good deed. By and by they go out from home 
and school; and as a rule society refuses to accept ex- 


cuses from all who offer them, and yet insists on their | 


being accepted by all to whom they are offered. The 
parable of the unmerciful servant is thoroughly 
human. This morning I read a bitter criticism on the 
governmental management of a reformatory institu- 
tion by a business man who has the reputation of never 
keeping a clerk who has to offer excuses for faults and 
failures. Yet here is a school which cannot expel its 
pupils which in his judgment could get along 
without any punishment in its contro] of the incorrigi- 
ble inmates. We can only be taught the absolute 
necessity of diligent foresight by the refusal to accept 
or offer excuses. Nature controls all of us. When 
we go into a room to a stove we first touch it lightly 
to find out whether it is warm or not before we lean 
our hand onit. When we go to a new country we 
inquire what fruits are wholesome before we eat them. 
So shipwrecked sailors watch what berries the birds 
pick to find out what are healthful and harmless. 
When we travel in new lands we inquire into their 
laws to save ourselves from the penalties of the courts. 


By this method the responsibility of knowledge is put 


upon the subject. In most homes the responsibility 
of knowledge is laid upon those who are to govern. 
So parents hold teachers responsible for being sure 
that the rules of the school are known by their chil- 
dren before they are held guilty for their violation. 
The result of this vicious method of home training is 
that these same children have to learn in the bitter 
school of hard experience that excuses do not count. 
Half the grumblers and complainers who fill the world 
with the story of their unappreciated talents can only 
justify their own estimate of their abilities on the 
ground that an excuse is as good as a success. Alas 
for them, however, society looks at their failures and 
refiises to entrust them with any great office, and they 
are unwilling to discharge anything but great obliga- 
tions. | 

It is sometimes said for another purpose ‘ nothing 
succeeds like success.” But the truth is nothing suc- 
ceeds but success. Failure is failure, and that is all 
anyone can say. It may well, therefore, be questioned 
whether it would not be well for us all at once to re- 
solve that in no case shall we offer an excuse. It 


would do all mankind good in their own thoughts of 


themselves to call their failures failures. This would 
at once change the use to which the reasons of failure 
would be put. Now they are employed as excuses to 
ourselves and others. Then they would be so many 
lessons toward wiser methods for the future. This at 
least seems sure, that we have no warrant from nature 
or revelation that excuses are acceptable to the Ruler 
of the universe. No excuse seems to be sufficient for 
the rejection of his Son. The judgment will not only 
reject poor excuses, but it will reject all excuses. Then 
the saved will be saved and the lost will be lost. Who 
ever heard of an excuse that the Bible gave good 
reason to believe would be sufficient to save the 
offerer, and so a substitute for Christ? In the next 
world, as in this, things will be dealt with in their true 
character. If now we needlessly build for shelter on 
some unstable foundation, we are left without time to 
rebuild when the floods are upon us; so then the 
wood, hay, stubble will consume away before our eyes 
and we be without remedy. It is this fact of their 
future utter uselessness that makes it so evil in us to 
teach our children to offer and rely on excuses. For 
this life and the next this vicious element in our un- 
conscious education is only and always evil. The 
harm we do to them and, indeed, to all we so treat as 
to encourage reliance on excuses by accepting them 
from others or offering them to others, can only be 
repaired by their learning better habits by sad humilia- 
tions and bitter failures. To decline all excuses and 
call a failure a failure is nature’s way, and the quick- 
est way to develop the utmost practical caution and 
foresight. 
DENVER, Colorado. 


THE THOMAS HERESY CASE. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


rI\HE Rev. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, who, in a 
preliminary investigation, has been found guilty 
of heresy, will be formally tried, on substantially the 
same charges, at the next session of the Rock River 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, which 
meets at Syracuse, Illinois, October 5th. The Dis- 
cipline [Paragraph 213] provides for such trial, ‘‘ when 
a minister or preacher disseminates publicly or pri- 
vately doctrines which are contrary to our Articles of 
Religion or established standards of doctrine.” Dr. 
Thomas is charged, under this paragraph, with teach- 
ing doctrines contrary to the Articles of Religion on 
inspiration and the atonement, and contrary to the es- 
tablished standards of doctrine on future punishment. 
Touching inspiration, Dr. Thomas holds that all 
parts of the Scriptures are not equally inspired, or of 
equal authority, but that there may be, and probably 
are, errors in the Bible. He does not specify any 
which be maintains to be such, but in detending the 
book he insists, in general way, that we should not 
burden ourselves with upholding every passage, and 
risk the Christian religion on its verbal accuracy. He 
claims that the Bible contains a revelation from God ; 
and, while he denies that all parts of it are critically 
infallible, he thinks that the will of God is plain 
enough in it to be morally infallible ; so that one will 
not err in morals, for lack of the truth, who uses the 
Bible to the best of his ability. 

These views his accusers hold to be contrary to the 
fifth Article of Religion, which is as follows: 

The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation ; so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
not to be required of any man that it should be believed as an article 
of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. 
name of the Holy Scripture do we understand those canonical books 
of the Old and New ‘Testament of whose authority was never any 
doubt in the Church. The names of the canonical beoks are [here 
follows the list of books in King James’s Version.] All the books of 
the New Testament, as they are commonly received, we do receive 
and account canonical. 

Dr. Thomas denies that his views are contrary to 
this Article of Religion, and the question of whether 
they are or not is the first issue in his tase. : 

On the atonement Dr. Thomas holds what he calls 
the moral view, which is nearly the same as the moral 
influence theory of Bushnell. He loves to express his 
opinion in the words of Paul, ‘*God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself.” He insists that the 
Father loved the world as much as did the Son, and 
came forth in Christ to save it. He demies that one 
part of the Deity was sacrificed to appease another 
part, or that Christ was punished as a sinner in man’s 
stead. His sufferings and death, instead of being in- 
flicted as a penalty, were voluntarily undertaken to 
do away with the necessity of a penalty. The atone- 
ment was intended to show the love of God and to 
save the sinner by wooing and otherwise influencing 
him to a better life, and also by making it possible for 
God to pardon him and still uphold the integrity of 
the law. 

This view the prosecutors of Dr. Thomas charge is 
contrary to the second and twentieth Articles of Relig- 
ion, inasmuch as it denies the necessity of a sacrifice 
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Vor. XXIV, No. 


and ot a reconciliation of the Fatherto us. These 


Articles are as follow : 


II. The Son. who is the Word of the Father, the very and eternal 


womb of the blessed virgin; so that two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say, the God-head and manhood, were joined together In 
one person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and 
very man, who truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to re- 
concile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt, but also for the actual sins of men. 


XX. The offering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, | 


propitiation and satisfaction for all the sins of the world, both original 
and actual: and there is none other satisfaction for sin but that alone. 


that the priest doth offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have 
remission of pain or guilt, is a blasphemous fabie and dangerous de- 


ceit. 

Dr. Thomas denies that there is any conflict between 
his views and the above Articles, both of which he ac- 
cepts as fairly good expressions of one phase or truth 
in regard to the atonement ; and this denial makes the 
second issue in his case; which is, whether his teach- 
ings on the atonement are contrary to the second and 
twentieth Articles of Religion. 

Touching future punishment, Dr. Thomas holds that 
all sin will be adequately punished, and that if there 
is eternal sinning there will be eternal suffering. The 
law by which sin is punished is eternal, and all sin 
will, in some sense, result in eternal loss. Further 
than this, however, he wil] not assert positively. He 
hopes that those who die in sin will have another 
chance; though he has no decided opinion about it, 
and thinks it should be left an open question. He be- 
lieves that Ged’s mercy is everlasting, and /7 a sinner 
turns in the next life, God will not cast him away. He 
rejects a hell of literal fire and the extreme tortures 
taught one hundred years ago. 

This view is claimed by the prosecution to be con- 
trary to the established standards of doctrine, as 
- teaching a probation after death and denying eternal 
punishment. Dr. Thomas claims, ia answer to this, 
that there are no standards of doctrine in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, other than the Articles of Re- 
ligion, by which a man can be tried for heresy, and as 
the Articles of Religion are silent on future punish- 
ment he is not guilty ; which makes the third issue in 
his case. 

This last issue needs a little explanation. Prior to 
1880 a minister could be tried for heresy only on the 
Articles of Religion, which are twenty-five in number; 
abridged, with one exception, from the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England. The General Con- 
ference of 1880, however, added the words ‘or estab- 
lished standards of doctrine” in the paragraph (215) 
quoted above ; so that ministers are now tried on the 
Articles of Religion and established standards of doc- 
trine. Dr. Thomas maintains that this action of the 
General Conference (which adds ihe standards to the 
criteria of heresy) is unconstitutional and void because 
it transcends the powers of the General Conference to 
make rules and regulations, and is specially prohibited 
by the first restrictive rule ({71, $1) and by the Gen- 
eral Rules (935, 931, 971, $4). Inasmuch as it changes 
radically the doctrines of the church, by tlooding it 
with a mass of voluminous creeds and confessions, the 
change could be made, if at all, only on the recom- 
mendation, or else subsequent ratification, of three- 
fourths of all the members of the several annual con- 
ferences, which was not had in this case. He main- 
tains, further, that there are no standards, defined or 
certain, to which this legislation refers, so that it is 
void for indefiniteness. In the absence of dny official 

act or decision fixing the standards, the writers on 
Methodist church law differ wideiy on what they are. 
The following works are included in their lists,although 
several of the best writers claim only the four first: 
Wesley’s ‘‘Sermons” (4 vols.), Wesley’s ‘‘ Notes” (a 
commentary on the New Testament), Wesley’s doc- 
trinal tracts, Wesley’s ‘‘ Minutes” (conference reports), 
Watson’s ‘‘ Institutes,” the Church’s ritual. the two 
Catechisms, the Hymn-Book, and the General Rules. 
The presiding officer at the preliminary investigation 
in this case decided that the large Catechism is a stand- 
ard; while the ‘‘ Northwestern Christian Advocate,” 
the local Methodist organ in Chicago, claims editorially 
all we have named as standards, except Watson’s ‘ In- 
stitutes.” The counsel for the prosecution have given 
notice that they will insist on the Catechism anda 
number of other works mentioned in the Discipline 
as standards, without, however, as yet enumerating 
them. 

It will be seen that under this third general issue 
many questions of law will arise which must finally be 
settled by the General Conference; such as whether 
the action of 1880, just referred to, is valid; what the 
:standards are, if any ; what is their force ; and others, 
defining and specifying the doctrines of the church 
and the latitude allowable to the clergy under them. 
An appeal may be taken from the Rock River Confer- 
ence to the Judicial Conference, in which no members 
of the Rock River Conference sit, and which will prob- 
ably meet in December; and from the Judicial Confer- 


| ence an appeal may be taken on questions of law to 


the General Conference. As the next General Confer- 
ence does not meet till 1884 the Thomas case is good 


God, of one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the | for at least three years yet. 


THE TABERNACLE: 
By ABBOTT. 


r{NHE Old Testament teaches the same great truths 
as the New Testament; but it teaches them by 
different methods; it is a book of object-lessons. It 


| teaches spiritual truths by means of symbols addressed 
Wherefore the sacrifice of masses, in the which it is Commonly said | 


| to the eye. 


It spoke to the race in ifs childhood; and 
it spoke by tangible metaphor; by poetry hardened 
into material objects. Of this fundamental canon of 
Old Testament interpretation the tabernacle affords a 
striking illustration. No explanation of its meaning 1s 
afforded in the Bible itself. It was left for the Israelites 
to ponder; that by pondering they might grow gradu- 
ally into a conception of its sacred significance. For 
our purpose in this paper, which is simply to use the 
outer tabernacle to interpret the inner truths which it 
was appointed to set forth, it is not necessary to enter 
into any elaborate description of the edifice itself, 
much less into the discussions of scholars respecting 
doubtful details. It is enough for me to ask the reader 
to picture to himself its general outlines. Imagine, 
then, an inclosure seventy-five feet broad by a hundred 
and fifty feet long, surrounded by low canvas screens 
answering the purpose of a movable fence. Within 
this inclosure was a tent-like structure fifteen feet high 
to the ridge pole, fifteen wide and forty-five long, 
made of movable boards fitted together, the whole 
covered with tapestries of cloths and skins. Immedi- 
ately upon entering the inclosure, and directly before 
the entrance, was the altar of burnt offering; a frame- 
work of acacia boards overlaid with brass (possibly 
copper or bronze), seven and a half feet long and four 
anda half high.? On this altar all the ordinary offerings 
of the priestly ceremonial were made. Between this 
altar and the entrance to the tent or tabernacle was 
the laver, a large circular vessel made from the 
polished brass mirrors contributed by the Hebrew 
women.* It contained water for the ceremonial ablu- 
tions of the priests, who were always required to 
clease themselves, formally and ceremoniously, be- 
fore entering the tabernacle. Within the tent itself 
were the altar of incense, the golden candlestick, the 
table of shew-bread. The altar of incense was made 


of acacia wood, overlaid with gold; it was a foot and 


a half square and three feet high. On this, incense 
was to be burned every day. The golden candle- 
stick consisted of a base, a straight shaft rising from 
this base with six arms or branches—three on each 
side of the central shaft. Seven lamps .were supported 
on the central shaft and the six branches. This candle- 
stick was made of pure gold wrought, not cast. The 
shewbread consisted of twelve loaves or cakes, fresh 
every sabbath-day, placed in two rows, with frankin- 
cense on each row. The bread when taken away was 
to be eaten by the priests.4 The tabernacle itself was 
di ided by a veil or curtain into two chambers of un- 
equal dimensions. Behind this curtain, in the inner 
chamber, known as the Holy of Holies, was the ark, 
a coffer or chest made of acacia wood, three feet nine 
inches long by two feet three inches broad and deep,’ 
containing the tables of stone with the Ten Command- 
ments engraved upon them, Aaron’s rod, a pot of 
manna, and, later, the book of the law.® Over this 
ark was the mercy-seat, a plate of gold with two 
cherubim standing on it, the whole beaten out of 
one solid piece of metal and constituting the cover of 
the ark. 

With this picture ix our imagination, let us attempt 
to read the spiritual lesson’ embodied in the taber- 
nacle. 

1. The heart of this whole structure, giving it its 
sacredness, was the ark in the Holy of Holies. No 
image of deity, no symbolical representation of him 
such as has been universal in all pagan temples, was 
allowed. The nation was taught to think of God not 
chiefly as revealed in nature, but as manifesting him- 
self in and to the spirits of men. In the ark of the 
covenant, as the highest revelation then possible of 
the Divine nature, were the two tablets of stone on 
which were graven by the teaching of the Divine 
Spirit, and therefore by ‘‘the finger of God,” the great 
unchanging laws of human duty which had been pro- 
claimed on Sinai. With the law were the pot of 
manna—the bread that came down from heaven—and 
Aaron’s rod, the witness of God’s presence with his 
people, without which no man can have the law writ- 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for October 9, 1881.—Exod. 
xl., 1-16. Golden Text: Exod. xl., 34. 

2 For description see Exod. xxvii., 1-8; xxxviii., 1-7. 

3See Exod. xxx., 18-21. 4 Lev. xxiv., 5-9. 

5 See Exod., chaps. xxv. and xxxvii. 

* Exod. xxxv., 16; xxxi., 18; Numb. xvii., 10; Exod. xvi., 34; 
Dent. xxxi., 26. 

7 For a fuller exposition of this lesson see Dr. Plumptre’s admira- 
ble article in Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” which I largely follow. 


ten in his heart or keep it in his life. And over the 
ark was the mercy-seat, declaring, with its silent sym- 
bolism, that over the law, which seemed so rigid and 
unbending, there rested the compassion of One forgiv- 
ing iniquity and transgression. 

2. This Holy of Holies was the secret place of God. 
Into it neither priests nor people entered; only the 
High Priest, once a year, on the Day of Atonement. 
A veil forever shrouds the eternal life, and the God who 
gives it, from the gaze of men. 
sion and by atonement, only in the most sacred experi- 
ence of the devoutest soul, is this veil pierced and the 
Living Presence reached. Now the veil is rent; the 
way is open for everyone to enter in; but only by the 
same way of repentance, confession and atonement, 
and through the One Great high-priest. 

3. Within the tabernacle, but in its outer chamber, 
were the golden candlestick, the table of shewbread, 
the altar of incense. In the heart, which is the temple 
of God, there is always light; for the Christian’sis a 
light heart, bright, clear and joyous (Matt. v., 14; 
Phil, iv., 4); and Christ is the light that is in the midst 
of the golden candlestick. (Rev. i., 12,13.) There is 
always food, for Christ is the bread of life, and the 
heart, like the table, is never without its supoly. 
(John vi., 35.) Nor is it insignificant that fresh bread 
was put upon the table every Sabbath-day. There is 
always the spirit of worship, which goes up from the 
heart like incense from the altar, and in which Christ’s 
intercessory prayers mingle with our own. (Psalm exli., 
2; Rev. v., 8; viii., 3, 4.) 

4. Outside the tabernacle altogether, but within the 
sacred inclosure, and forming an essential part of the 
provision for entering into the tabernacle where God 
was thought pecdliarly to dwell, were the altar of 
burnt offering and the laver. On the altar off burnt 
offering were offered the three-fold sacrifices of Juda- 
ism: the self-dedicatory, ¢. ¢., the sacrifice by which 
the worshiper dedicated himself and all that he had to. 
God; the eucharistic or thank-offering, which were 
expressions of praise and thanksgiving; the expiatory, 
or sin and trespass offerings, by which atonement was 
made for the sins of the people. No one could enter 
this temple except by this altar of sacrifice, and no one 
can come into that state of heart which characterizes 
the spiritual temple of God except by the way of sacri- 
fice ; the giving of himself to God in a living sacrifice 
which is his reasonable service (Matt. x., 37-39; Rom. 
xii., 1); the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, the 
outpouring of a heart of love and gratitude (1 John 
iv., 8, 16); the sacrifice made for him by Christ, offered 
once for all a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 
(Heb. ix., 28; x., 12.) 

Beyond the altar and before the tabernacle proper 
was the laver for washing. Without holiness no man 
can see God. (Matt. v., 8; Heb. xii., 14.) He only 
that is of a pure heart can enter his church above. 
(Psalm xxiv., 3,4.) For only by the washing of re- 
generation (Titus iii., 4-7) can we come into his true 
temple. 

Holiness and forgiveness, the way to God; light and 
food, the gifts of God; prayer, the gift to God; law, 
the sacred representative of God onearth; and mercy, 
covering law and making it a manifestation of divine 
compassion as well as of divine righteousness: these 
are some of the lessons which the silent preacher 
taught the children of Israel. 


8. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CrarFts. 


-Centrat The presence of God with his peo- 
ple. 

1. Review. Let the teacher recall by means of ques- 
tions the facts taught last Sunday concerning the gifts 
of the Israelites and their work to build a house in 
which they might worship God. 

2. To teach the significance of the furnishing of the 
tabernacle, both to the Israelites and to people now. 

Draw upon the blackboard, with yellow crayon to 
represent gold, a figure twenty inches long and six 
inches wide. Tell the children that this was the shape 
of the tabernacle. Divide it intotwo rooms of unequal 
size, the large one in the front and the small one at the 
back. Tell the children that there were four things 
put inside of the tabernacle to furnish it, and that they 
were all made of wood covered with gold. 

‘Let the teacher then show to the children repre- 
sentations of the ark, the altar of incense, the table of 
shewbread and the golden candlestick, cut out of gilt 


_paper.* 


Let the teacher now stick a pin through the paper 
ark and fasten it to the blackboard, in the room repre- 
senting the Holy of Holies. Tell the children that a 
light brighter than the sun was always shining on the 
ark between the angels; that it was God’s own bright- 
ness ; that only once a year could anybody, and then 
only one man, the high priest, go into that holy little 


* By sending two three-cent stamps to Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 74 Hooper 
Street, Brooklyn, teachers may procure patterns for these things. 


Only through confes- 
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room where the ark was. Compare with this God's 
constantly near presence to us, and our freedom to ask 
for the forgiveness of sin at any time. 

Pin to the blackboard the representation of the altar 
of incense, just in front of the dividing line between 
the two rooms. Teach them that sweet-smelling spices 


while they burned the people prayed. 


to them, from which they should send up their prayers 
to God at night and in the morning. 

Pin to the blackboard on the right side, about half 
way down, the representation of the table of shew- 


bread. Tell the children that Jesus is bread to us to_ 


make us strong to do right. 

Ask the children to point to the place where they 
think the golden candlestick must have been placed. 
If they do not properly locate it, pin it on the left side, 
opposite the table of shewbread. Tell them that its 
seven lamps always burning showed the Iraclites that 
God’s Holy Spirit would teach them and guide them. 
Teach the children that the Bible is such a candlestick 
to us, and the Holy Spirit will help us to understand 
its words. 

Draw around the tabernacle a broad white line rep- 
resenting the fence of curtains. 

In the midst of the yard, in front of the tabernacle, 
draw a small square to represent the brazen altar. Do 
not enter into any explanation about this now, but tell 
the children that their lesson next Sunday will be 
about it. Between the brazen altar and the tabernacle 
draw a small circle to represent the laver. 

Show the children a picture of a high priest. If 
possible, get one that is colored. Tell them that Jesus 
is our High-priest, and he is always waiting for us to 
tell him of our sins, and ask to be forgiven. 


Lecture-Room Lalk. 
By Henry Warp 


CLOTHED WITH CHRIST& 

‘T T is very interesting to notice the course our Sa- 

viour pursued toward those on whom he had be- 
stowed great kindness and favor. In regard to his im- 
mediate personal disciples, after he had shown himself 
to them as their Saviour, his command was, ‘‘ Follow 
me;” but when he bad healed the nobleman’s servant, 
the command to him was not to follow him. He sent 
him back to his estate and to his duties. When he 
had drawn near to the middle, or last third of his min- 
istry, he called some seventy of his disciples and sent 
them out to preach the gospel everywhere. The great- 
est number of the persons that he called, or healed, or 
blessed he forbade to go with him. ‘*Go home,” he 
said to them, ‘‘and tell what the Lord hath done for 
you. At home is your sphere of duty.” 

One of the most affecting scenes, and one of the 
most extraordinary in all its parts, is that of the man 
possessed of evil spirits, in Gadara, who roamed 
about cutting himself, crying out night and day, and 
whom Christ healed. There is something very touch- 
ing and piteous in it. He came and besought Jesus 
that he might go with him. There is an unspeakable 
touch of nature in that. This poor and thousand 
times wretched creature, abandoned by men as well 
as bereft of reason, and driven about a maniac among 
the tombs, shuddered at the idea of the departure of 
Christ who had restored him, so that he sat at his 
feet clothed in his right mind. He felt that he might 
relapse, and he could not bear to lose sight of the 
countenance of Christ who had so -blessed him; he 
would not feel safe when he could not see him or 
hear his voice; and he besought him that he might 
go with him; but as a general thing the Saviour for- 
bade men even to tell at large what he had done for 
them, and commanded them to go back to their homes 
and to. their neighbors, and make known to them what 
things the Lord had done for them. 

Now, there is something very significant in this— 
especially when yuu take it in connection with the 
teaching of the Apostles in their letters. Take Gala- 
tians, take the Romans, take pretty nearly the whole 
of the Hebrews, take the great Epistles of Paul, and 
you will find that the first part of them is almost 
always an argument addressed distinctively to the 
devout Jews, to lead them to transfer their trust from 
the Mosaic economy to the new and living Way—that is, 
.to Jesus Christ ; to transfer their allegiance from a sys- 
tem to a person. Then after that argument, which 
was addressed to the Jewish mind, in Ephesians and 
in Philippians, occupying almost the whole of these 
epistles, comes the exhortation to a godly li'e, and 
from this to the example of the Saviour. 

- From the application which is made of these Epistles 


* Fripay Eveninea, April 23, 1880, Hymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion): Nos. 727, 705, 692, 715, Reported expressly for The Christian 
Union by T. d. 


Teach the | 
children that their bedsides ought to be golden altars — 


it is perfectly fair to infer that the Christian life and | 
the church life are very different, in that the church | 
life is not a Christian one. There is a popular impres- | 
sion that that part of our life which we spend in direct | 
religious service is Christian, but that a man must be | 
something besides a Christian—that he must be a 


were burned upon it each morning and evening, and | doctor, a lawyer, a farmer, a sailor, or what not. | 


Men think that that part of their life which they call | 


‘‘Christian” or ‘‘religious” is more distinctively 
ligious than any other part. That is not the spirit of 


the New Testament. Christ himself is ‘‘ bread.” He 
is wardrobe. We put on the Lord Jesus Christ. We 
clothe ourselves with him. We eat the loaf; and we 
eat it for the sake of the strength which we derive 
from it forthe performance of the real duties of our 
life. The church is as a table spread every day, to 
which, for the sake of power to discharge our real 
obligations, we go for strength. The Sabbath day and 
the prayer meeting are merely means by which we ob- 
tain higher inspirations and develop more fervor of 
feeling, in order that we may go out of them into the 
sphere where our real life lies. 

Now, when a man becomes a Christian it does not 
necessarily change his business life. Sometimes it 
does, but ordinarily it does not. Here is a man that 
is a day-Inborer. He becomes a Christian. It may be 
that there is in him a pearl, au undiscovered genius or 
talent, and that he has a call to educate himself and 
go out of his vocation, and become a preacher; but in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred he has not; he is fitted 
only for the calling wherein he is; and he is to remain 
there content, according to the spirit of the gospel. 
His business as a Christian man is appointed for him 
by the providence of God, and his life is to be passed 
in that sphere. He goes to the Sunday service and to 
the prayer-mecting partly in consideration of his other 
and higher life that is to come, and partly that he may 
come into that great spiritual atmosphere which is 
above his head, but mainly that he may be inspired to 
carry the Christ-like spirit into the routine of his daily 
life. Generally when a man becomes a Christian he is 
to exercisé his Christian graces in his ordinary voca- 
tion. There is the sphere of his duties. He may have 
some duties elsewhere, but his duties are mainly there. 
Iam a professor of religion ina given church, but I 
am converted to the Lord Jesus Christ, and I am to 
show my conversion in my vocation. Iam to perform 
my duty in a larger way, with more fruitfulness and 
eagerness and in aspiritual atmospbere. If I am 
called, being a student in college, my religious devel- 
opment must be seen in all my daily duties as a student. 
Iam to exhibit Christ-likeness in all that Ido. If I 
am not at school, but am at home, then in the sweet- 
ness, in the helpfulness and in the sympathy of the 
home life I am to open and pour out my renewed 
nature, and make it richer, and nobler, and better. If 
I am a mechanic, I am to be a Christian as a mechanic, 
largely, mainly. That is, the thing which I am to 
think about, and the thing which I am to do, for the 


chanic, and I must carry my religious experience into 
that business. Asa general thing a person is not to 
say, ‘‘ How shall I ascend into heaven?” He is not to 
say, ‘‘ Lo, here!” or ‘‘ Lo, there!” in his experience. 
Just where you are, where God has placed you in his 
providence, there you are to stand, and there you are 
to perform your duties as a Christian. That is to say, 
you are to do it for Christ’s sake. You are to do it as 
unto the Lord. More nobly, more thoroug.ly, more 
heartily, more heroically, and with more fidelity, sim- 
plicity and truth, clothe yourself with the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Never carry into any vocation, nor into any 
station of life, anything which the Lord Jesus Christ 
would not carry into his life if he were on earth. Let 
your business life, your home life and your spiritual] 
life abound in the essential spirit of love and trust and 
faith. 

Now, in order to do all this, we are instructed that 
we must live in the constant sense, appreciation, 
sensibility, if I may so say, of the ever-present God. 
That is the source and inspiration of our Christian life. 

“The love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were all dead; and that he died for all, that 
they who live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him who died for them.” 

We have a new nature, with new inspirations, and 
that is the source of this better living, when the Lord 
rules the human life. | 

I would say, therefore, to all those who are entering 
upon a Christian life, that, while of course I do not 
dissuade them from acburch life and church duties, 
while I would rather intensify their faith in these re- 
spects, I would have you remember that the perform- 
ance of church duties is not the end: it is merely the 
instrument or the means of the end. Your real Chris- 
tian life lies in the performance not only of your 
church duties but of your daily duties, and in that 
communion with God which is the source of inspira- 
tion and of power. 


Qh, if men were only beautiful ; if men'carried about 


most part, is connected with my business as a me- |. 


with them an atmosphere sweet and tender, which 
comes from perfect happiness and rest in the Lord; 
if there were no friction in their lives, no fret on their 
lips, no wrinkle on their brow, no longing for things 
disallowed, no corrupt ambition; if there were an 
entire willingness on their part to submit themselves to 
the guidance of God in his providence; if they sang 
for joy all the time; if they performed their duties one 
to another according to the royal law, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself ;” if there were that way of living 
at all times and everywhere, then we should not need 
revivals. Certainly we should not need any apologies 
for religion. When a person is beautiful you do not 
need any arguments to prove it. The proof is on the 
face of things. If a person is beautiful that fact is the 
evidence of it. And if a person is a Christian you 
know it, because he bears about with him a sweet dis- 
position all the time. He gives evidence of it in that 
he isa joyful person, rejoicing in the Lord. If a per- 
son isa Christian he carries his Christian life with 
him everywhere. And I tell you, it is Christlike liv- 
ing that is the power of God unto salvation. Christians 
are the epistles of God written by the Holy Spirit. If 
you are a Christian it is your radiancy of life, and your 
faith and trust in God, that are to make you instru- 
ments in his hands of the good that you are to do. 


Worrespoudence, 


THE PROPOSED NEW CREED. 

Is there to be a new creed for the Congregational churches ? 
Is there need for one? What shall be done wlth it when 
prepared? We are not a church, but churches. Why should 
not each draw up its own statement Of belief as formerly ? 
Do we not hold ** for substance of doctrine” the belief com- 
mon to all the evangelical churches? Is it not the essential 
spirit of Congregationalism that it is truly catholic ? 

Robert West, in one of his delightful letters to the ‘ Ad- 
vance,” describes the process by which Congregational 
churches spring up in the West. A Union Sunday-school is 
formed in some place whieh needs one; by and by it grows 
into achureh. It is evangelical, it is union, it is independent 
in its local afiairs, and, therefore, it is Congregational, and 
as such received into the fellowship of the Congregational 
churches—as a child born into the family is received into the 
fellowship of brothers and sisters, because it is born there; it 
belongs there; it isone of them. A Western minister humor- 
ously described, in one of the papers, his experience in search- 
ing foracreed. According to his story, neither he nor any 
of his brother ministers could tel] what, substantially, was 
the orthodox Congregational belief. On the other hand, a 
Roman Catholic made the same inquiry in another paper, 
and the answer was editorially stated—clearly and satisfac- 
torily. Now, what do these two cases show? The need for 
a new creed, or the need of more intelligence? Probably 
many of us are Congregatioralists for the same reason that 
we are Republicans: because we have been brought up so, 
and because, arrived at the years of maturity, Congrega- 
tionalism best commends itself to us ; not only to our relig- 
ious belief, but to our judgment, taste and common sense. 

Heaven is spoken of as delightful for its negations; no 
sin, no sickness, no poverty, no death. Congregationalism, 
too, has its delightful negations, which will present them- 
selves to the mind of any intelligent person who will men- 
tally institute a comparison between it and the other denomi- 
nations. 

Some Unitarian, speaking of Colorado College, said, ‘I 
expected to find it sectarian, but find it simply Christian.” 

Simply Christian let the church of our best love be! The 
parallel has been drawn between Lord Palmerston and Lin- 
coln, that Palmerston was so intensely English in his views 
and feelings as to render England obnoxious to other than 
Englishmen, whereas Lincoln was.so cosmopolitan in his 
spirit gs to endear America to all. 

The remark applies to any intense 
Congregationalism pure has been, hitherto, so free from 
sectarian briers that it seems a pity to spoilit. There is 
danger in too much consolidation, too much formalism, too 
sharp picket lines. But in its very liberality may be its 
danger, especially in the newer parts of the country. This 
is such an age of scepticism, it is so much the style to doubt 
even old-established historical facts, that any ‘‘ Church of 
the Holy Oriflamme”™ may spring up, believing anything or 
nothing, and call themselves a Congregational church, and 
so bring the real sons of the fgith into disrepute. If anew 
creed be devised, let it be simple, concise, comprehensive. 
It is evident that something is to be done about it, as the 
Congregational Witenagemote last. year decided in St. Louis. 
Notwithstanding the soundness, the liberality, the scholarly 
culture, the spirituality, the poetic fervor andthe practical 
wisdom of the men selected by that assembly of wise men to 
draw up a creed, can a better one be made than that good 
old one which has stood the test of the ages, and bears the 
name of the Apostles’ Creed ? H. M. Honr. 
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GOLD NOT DIMMED. 
** MARRIED.—New Haven, Sunday evening, Sept. 18, 1531, in Cen. 


ings and Elizabeth Coit Lathrop.” 
* This bride of half acentury ago was the daughter of Charles 
Lathrop, of Norwich, and one of four sisters who went as 
missionaries to Ceylon, of whom the eldest was Mrs. Harriet 
Winslow. 

The young pair went immediately to Cleveland, journey- 


ing from Albany to Buffalo by canal. After a year and» 


ter Church, by the Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, the Rev. Samuel Hutch-_ 
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half they entered missionary service in Ceylon. They were 
brought into familiar acquaintance with nearly all the most 
noted of the earlier American missionaries to India. 

Of late years their residence has been in Orange, N. J., 
where they have gained many friends. These new friends, 
with numbers of older standing, joined to celebrate the golden 
semi-centennial of their wedding, Sept. 19, 1881. A con- 
spicuous figure was the Rev. Dr. Bacon, whose words of 
reminiscence and prayer of memorial and thanksgiving gave 
the occasion a solemn terderness. It was, he said, the first 
golden wedding of which he had knowledge among those 
whom he had joined in marriage. In the company were the 
Rey. Daniel W. Lathrop (eighty years of age), brother of 
Mrs. Hutchings, the Rev. Dr. Frederic A. Adams, Dr. Will- 
jam Pierson, Edwin W. Eaton, the Rev. Richard Hoisington, 
whose father was room-mate with Mr. Hutchings in college 
and colleague in the Ceylon mission, the venerable Mrs. Dr. 
Lowell Mason, and the pastor of Trinity Church in Orange, 
with which the family are connected. Congratulations were 
sent by the Rev. Drs. F. De W. Ward and James R. Eckard, 
two missionary associates in India; from the Rev. Dr. John 
W. Dulles, and from from four class-mates of Mr. Hutchings 
in Williams College; Dr. Alonzo Clark, the Rev. Dr. F. M. 
Hu»bard, William Pitt Palmer and Joseph L. Partridge: 
also from Pelatiah Perit. the Rev. Dr. J. Few Smith, and 
many others. The event was as delightful as it was notable. 

R. G. G. 


OPINIONS DIFFER. 


september 7: 15s] 
LowER CHANCEFORD 
york County I ral 


deer editoers I received your Ithink The Christian Union 
paper to day the Christian a very valuable paper. 
union dated august the 31 and Among those I take are the 
I expeted you to stop senden London ‘* Times,” ** Daily 
it when the time expered been American,’ published at 
as I did vot subscribe for it Nashville, Tenn.. and oth- 
again I dont wont itany more ers. The Christian Union 
as I can get papers for #1 and London ‘‘Times” are 
dolar the year that I would the highest expression of the 
sooner have then yours and newspaper art. Truly, 
that is beter for me so dont 
send them any more for | 
wont receive them or take 
them out of the ofice so I say 
for you to stop them at wonst 
and send them ne more to me 
yours respectfully D. D. 

“TWO WAYS.” 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Noticing your excellent article last week, entitled, ‘* Two 
Ways,” I wish tosay I have found a game called ** Word- 
making and Word-taking,” a very entertaining and instruc- 
tive pastime. As any number of persons can play it, it is 
especially adapted to large families. 

Having had some experience with this game, and I may 
say success, perhaps some of your readers who may be strong 
players would enjoy a contest. If so I will send you my ad- 
dress. Sincerely, City SUBSCRIBER. 


Judge of Superior Court 
for ——. 
Aug. 15, 1881. 


Juguiring Fricuds. 


fAny person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
« will be given as promptly as practicable, but cannot always be imme- 
diately. 

—Please tell us whether every Christian should join a church, and 
if not, why any Christian should join a church, and oblige an 

INQUIRING FRIEND. 

If Christ's church had never fallen into the sin of schism, 
if it made its invitations as broad as Christ made his, if it 
invited to its fellowship all who are weary and heavy-laden 
and desire to learn of the meek and lowly One, and who- 
soever came it in nowise cast out, it would be the duty of 
everyone to join the church. But it does not do this. Most 
churches openly claim the right to be more exclusive and to 
shut out from their fellowship many who they believe will 
be admitted to heaven, and are now admitted to Christ’s 
sympathies. In a New England village, for example, a 
young man desires to unite with the church of Christ; but 
on applying to the Congregational church he finds that its 
creed requires him to declare his belief that the children of 
Christian parents are proper subjects of baptism, and he 
does not so believe; on applying to the Baptist church he 
finds that he is required by its practice to refuse all commu- 
nion to those who have not been immersed, and he does not 
think this right. In this case—and it is not an imaginary 
one—the fault in his not uniting with the church is not in 
him but in the narrowness of the churches, which attach to 
their fellowship conditions which Christ never attached and 
never autborized. Every Christian should join a church un- 
less its conditions ef membership exclude him; in which 
case the fault is with the church, not with him. 


—I am fifty-seven, with a family of two boys and four girls. Have 
about three or fou: hundred dollars to spare. I have been a ship- 
master, and that, and shipowning is about played out. Over the vast 
domain of this country where is the best locality to settle, in the way 
of farming and stock raising and the like of that? I have a no- 
tion the northern part of Georgia is what you may suggest; but I 
await your reply as to price of land, labor, freeness from malaria, etc. 

YARMOUTH, Me. G. 8S. L.. 

The Agricultural Bureau of Washington will furnish you 
information on application respecting prices and products 
of land in various parts of the United States. ‘‘ The Great 
West,” recently published by Bradley, Garretson & Co., of 
Philadelphia, will give you full information—and we judge 
trustworthy informati especting sites, prices and quality 


of lands in the West and Northwest. We should not venture 
to advise any special locality, much depending on your tastes, 
experience and abilities. To start into any new country at 
your age is a great undertaking and one of doubtful expedi- 
ency, unless your children are of an age and have a character 
which will fit them to take up the burden of the work and 
push it through to a successful completion. 


—Will you please inform me in next week’s publication of your 
paper when and where Chaucer, the great English poet, was born, 
when and where he died, the titles of some of his works and the 
name that was given to him, and as much more information as you 
can give in a smal! space ? HESTER. 

CamM., Sept. 11, 1881. 

Chaucer was born about 1328; died, 1400; is known in 
literature as the Father of English Poetry; was a native of 
London ; his most famous work is ‘‘ The Canterbury Tales,” 
in which a company of pilgrims, twenty-nine in number, on 
their way to the shrine of Thomas 4 Becket, at Canterbury, 
pass a night at the Tabard Inn, where they divert each other 
with entertaining tales; each of these tales is an allegory in 
which different virtues are personified; being written in old 
English, there is some difficulty in understanding them, 
though none which cannot be overcome by a trifling amount 
of trouble. The parentage and early life of Chaucer are in- 
volved in great obscurity, and the honor of his education is 
claimed by both Oxford and Cambridge. 


—1. Cannot some one inform us through the columns of The Chris- 
tian Unionas to the cause of chicken cholera, and tell us whether it 
is analogous to any disease of the human system ? 

2. Also, whether silk-worm culture is likely to be a remunerative 
enterprise? Any knowledge concerning it would be thankfully re- 
ceived. D. A. B. 

WINFIELD, Kan. 

1. We cannot say that the nature of the chicken cholera is 
known fully and clearly. Send to the ‘*Agriculturist”’ for 
an article published on the subject December, 1878, p. 468. 

2. It is hard to state the extent of region in which the silk- 
worm can be successfully grown. This is a question that 
must be settled by actual trial. California is favorably 
located, and probably much of the region west of the Rocky 
Mountains might become noted for its silk. Silk culture in 
America is an important and new industry, as yet experi- 
mental. 


—Will you please inform me through Inquiring Friends where and 
for what purpose cancelled postage stamps are bought? How much 
is paid forthem? Have heard three hundred dollars for a million ; 
also heard one hundred and fifty dollars for fifty thousand. What is 
the smallest salable number? Greatly oblige SUBSCRIBER. 

SEPT. 19, 1881. 

This 1s an old myth, and often exploded by the newspapers; 
but it clearly needs to be exploded again. Cancelled postage 
stamps are of no value whatever, in any quantities, except 
extraordinary stamps of rare dates or foreign nationalities, 
which have a certain fanciful value in the eyes of stamp col- 
lectors. It would take you thirty-three years to collect a 
million stamps, if you collected one hundred every day in the 
year except holidays—small pay for hard work, even if the 
million were worth one hundred dollars. But they would 
not be worth as many cents, unless it were as old paper. 


—l. Please tell me in your question column something about 
Frederick May Holland, author of ** The Reign of the Stoics.” If a 
religionist, of what denomination, etc. 

2. Also, if you please, who is the author of **The Keys of the 
Creeds 

1. Frederick May Holland, the author of ‘ The Reign of 
the Stoics,”’ is the son of a Unitarian minister, and lives in 
Coucord, Mass. He preached in a Unitarian church for a 
short time, but now devotes himself to historical researches. 
He has never declared his views of God. The poem ‘** Dawn,” 
on the last page of *‘ The Reign of the Stoics,” is supposed to 
express his views. | 

2. ‘‘ The Keys of the Creeds”’ was written during 1873 and 
1874, and published anonymously Easter, 1875. The book 
can be procured at Scribner's, 743 and 745 Broadway. Price, 
$2.00. 


—1. Can back numbers of The Christian Union be procured of 
you? I wish the numbers for January 21st and February 4th, 1880. 

2. Is there any Comparative Edition of the New Testament not ex- 
ceeding two dollars in cost, which has good, clear type? 

3. I want to purchase an encyclopedia, but cannot afford an ex- 
pensive one. Is the * Library of Universal Knowledge” reliable in 
spite of its cheapuess ? 

(1.) Yes. (2.) Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, for a bound 
edition; Munro’s Seaside Library, for a cheap edition. (3.) 
Yes. It is well edited and a remarkably good book for the 
price. 

—As I was holding forth last Sabbath to my ‘“‘infant class” in 
Sunday-school upon the glorious manifestation of God upon Mount 
Sinai, and the ** paved work of a sapphire stone” under his feet, one 
particularly wide-awake * infant” asked me what kind of stone the 
Commandments were written on. I confessed ignorance, and he 
announced that * Prob’ly ‘twas some of that blue stone under His 
feet!” I would like to know what some of the other Inquiring 
Friends think it ** prob’ly” was. 

(‘OVENTRY, Vt., Sept. 12, 1881. 

** Prob’ly” nobody knows. 


—What system of Short-hand is used by the majority of reporters 
of the leading papers, journals, etc.; also the price of full instruction 


book of said system? Please answer, and oblige 
A SUBSCRIBER.. 


Pitman’s system is that most generally in use by short- 
hand reporters. His manual, published at Cincinnati, O., 
can be purchased for $1. Other standards are Graham’s 
‘Handbook of Phonography,” published at 744 Broadway, 
N. Y., at $2, and Munson’s ‘‘Complete Phonographer,” 154 
Nassau Street, N. Y., $2. 

—Will Dr. Abbott please inform me where I can obtain a copy of 
his sermon on the Certainties of Religion, and oblige, 

Fraternally, H. H. 

It has never been even written, being delivered wholly 
extem pore, and has never been published except in fragmen- 


And yet, that is agnosticism ! 


tary newspaper reports. The proposed publication of the’ 


addresses at the Summer School of Christian Philosophy will 
contain an abstract or outline of it, if the book is issued. 


—Will you be kind enough to name to me a good religious 
newspaper published in the German language? One that is unsec- 
tarian is preferred. G. P.- 

‘*The Deutscher Volksfreund,” published by the American 
Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York, is the only un- 
denominational religious weekly publhshed in the German 
language in the United States, so far as we spunea It is ably 
edited and beautifully illustrated. 


—The address of the Secretary who has charge of the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of Studies at Home it: Miss Anna 
Ticknor, No. 9 Park Street, Boston. 


Religious 


The Southwest.—The following interesting account of re- 
ligious affairs in the Southwest has been received from a 
correspondent in St. Louis. The Sunday-school Union has 
a great work to do in the Southwest and is doing it well. 
Last year 255 schools were organized, containing more than 
10,000 schools. Since March Ist 246 schools have been or- 
ganized and it is expected that by the end of the year the 
number will reach 500. The general agent, Rev. W. P. 
Paxton, spares no effort to give new interest and increased 
success to his work. One of his plans during the present 
scason has been to take parties of his St. Louis brethren 
with him to the conventions held in Arkansas, the Indian 
Territory aud elsewhere. In this effort he has been most 
generously assisted by railroad officials, who cheerfully fur- 
nished free transportation. These gentlemen seem to un- 
derstand the importance of the religious element in the de- 
velopment of the material prosperity of a new country. 
This is especially true of the general manager of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco road, Captain C. W. Rogers, 
whose excursion given to the National Council will not soon 
be forgotten. Since then he has built a handsome Congre- 
gational Church at the new town bearing his name in Ar- 
kansas, and last week he furnished free transportation to 
the Sunday-school Convention held at Fayetteville, the 
present terminus of the Arkansas extension of his road. 
The captain's success in railroad management has been 
commensurate with his liberality and appreciation of good 
influences . Through Kansas and the Indian Territories he has 
superintended the construction of new railroads, the impor- 
tance of which in the development of the country, and in the 
opportunities and responsibilities they bring to the churches, 
can scarcely be estimated. Wherever these roads go there 
will be new town and populations, old towns-and commu- 
nities will be jostled out of the old. ruts into new ways of 
life. Whether the transformation shall be for better or worse 
depends much upon the alacrity and energy with which 
Christian workers seize upon the field. In many of these 
places the religious destitution is very great. Although Mis- 
souri has a population of 3,300,000 and is one of the great 
States, yet mention was made at the Sunday-school Conven- 
tion held at Springfield afew days ago of whole counties 
where there was hardly a church building, a church organi- 
zation or Sabbath-school. There is preaching at school- 
houses and other places, but it is by men who have made no 
preparation for the work and whose principal boast it is 
that they preach without hire, which is perhaps the best 
thing about it, for certainly the majority. of them are not 
worth hiring. <A leading business man in Southwest Mis— 
souri, said that he knew a man at ‘*who preaches on 
Sunday for pastime, lectures on Monday for entertainment, 
practices law for the benefit of his fellowmen, swaps horses 
and mules for fun, and plays poker for a living.’’ This 
statement, however, applies only to the man whom it des— 
cribes. As already indicated the Sunday-school Union is 
doing a great work in these regions, but it is pieneer work, 
and needs to be followed up by union churches for which it 
so admirably prepares tbe way. 

The Convention at Fayetteville was a marked success and 
the result will be felt in the city and surrounding country. 
The city is the chief business place in that section of the 
State; is the home of a member of Congress and United 
States Senator, is well supplied with churches, and by its 
munificent donation secured the location of the State Uni- 
versity. This institution has one of the finest college build- 
ings we have ever seen and is attended by nearly 300 
students. Its president is Gen. D. H. Hill, of Confederate 
fame; an earnest Christiau who is wielding the influence of 
his reputation and position for the promotion of his Master’s 
cause. Whatever may be said of other parts of the State, 
Northwestern Arkansas certainly enjoys advantages well 
calculated to make it the home of a prosperous and excel- 
lent people. 


Alexander Gavazzi, the Christian patriot of Italy, makes an 
appeal through the following letter to American benevo- 
lence for the missions established in Italy: 


NEw YORK, July 4th, 1881. 
Alessandro Gavazzi to the American Sriends of the Free Italian 
Church: 

Leaving America for the third, and doubtless the last time, I desire 
to thank you all for all your manifold kindness to me unwo-thy, and 
to the dear free church which God has given us in Italy. It has had 
ten years of gracious prosperity, and I am deeply grateful to God 
that I have been permitted to save these Christians from the errors of 
Romanism, on the one hand, and of Plymouthism on the other. 

I ask you in God’s name to continue your kindness to these mis- 
sion churches, even after my decease. 

The time seems to have now come to endeavor to secure regular 
supplies for the work. Mr. Roswell Smith, of The Century Co., 
formerly Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York, will kindly re- 
ceive and forward all moneys sent him for this work. © 

I ask of you three things: 

First: To arrange for the regular support of single mission 
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stations, either by single churches, or by several churches associated 
geographically or ecclesiastically. The annual expenses of the sta- 
tions vary from $500 to $1,000. Will you not select such an one as 
you can support, and provide for it as your mission? 

Secondly : Will not the Ladies’ Missionary Societies in the various 
churches make regular contributions to the work? If so, they will 
receive regular reports of its progress. 

Thirdly: I appeal especially to the Sunday-schools in America 
Our children in Italy are ourhope. They must win Italy for Christ, 
and for this end evangelical schools ere a necessity. Will not the 
Sunday-schools of America give us an annual collection? If it 
amount only to a cent for each member of the school it will be a great 
blessing to us. Help us, we pray. 

Finally: Farewell. The blessing of God the Father, Son and 
Spirit abide upon you forever! God grant freedom and piety per- 
petually to Italy and America, and the world, for the Redeemer Jesus 
Christ’s sake, Amen and Amen. 


Yours sincerely, ALESSANDRO GAVAZZIL. 


The President's Proclamation.—After the inaugural address 
the following proclamation was President Arthur's first offi- 
cial act: 

Whereas, In his inscrutable wisdom it has pleased God to remove 
from us the illustrious head of the nation, James A. Garfield, late 
President of the United States; and 

Whereas, It is fitting that the deep grief which fills all hearts should 
manifest itself with one accord toward the throne of infinite grace, 
and that we should bow before the Almighty and seek from him that 
consolation in our affliction and that sanctification of our loss which 
he is able and willing to vouchsafe ; 

Now, therefore, in obedience to sacred duty, and in accordance 
with the desire of the people, I, Chester A. Arthur, Presiaent of the 
United States of America, do hereby appoint Monday next, the 
twenty-sixth day of September—on which day the remains of our 
honored and beloved dead will be consigned to their last resting 
place on earth—to be observed throughout the United States as a day 
of humiliation and mourning; and I earnestly recommend ali the 
people to assemble on that day in their respective places of divine 
worship, there to render alike their tribute of sorrowful submission 
to the will of Almighty God, and of reverence and love for the mem- 
ory and character of our late Chiet Magistrate. In witness whereof 
I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington the 22d day of September, in the 
year of our Lord 1881, and of the independence of the United States 
the one hundred and sixth, 

(Signed) 

(SEAL. [ 


CHESTER A. ARTHUR 
By the President. 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Secretary of State. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Itis proposed by Bishop McQuaid to establish a theological 
seminary for the diocese of Rochester. 

—The Revised New Testament is said to be in regular use in at 
least twenty of the leading New. York churches. 

—The meeting of the General Congreyational Association of the 
State of New York will be heid at Warsaw, October 18th. 

—Prominent Presbyterian clergymen have assembled recently at 
Saratoga to discuss the subject of educating German young men for 
the ministry. 

—Six years ago the New York Swedish Lutheran Conference had 
only two churches, Now it possesses sixteen, and has appointed a 
traveiing missionary for the State of Connecticut. 

—The Eastern German Baptist Convention has just met in Penn- 
sylvania. A project was discussed for uniting with the Western 
German Baptist Convention in a combined missionary work among 
the Germans of the United States and Canada. 

—The Central church of Rochester has given a call to the Rev. 
Theodore W. Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins is a graduate of Yale College and 
of the Rochester Theological Seminary. He was licensed by Roches- 
ter Presbytery, and for seven years was Professor of Church History 


in the Congregational Theolégical Seminary at Chicago. Since 


resigning this chair he has lived in Rochester. 
—The Elmira ** Advertiser” says of Miss Myra Kingsbury, who 
was recently ordai~ed in the Universalist Church at Sheshequin, N. 


Y.: ** So quiet, retired and studious has been her maidenly life that’ 


her calling to a public work was as mucha surprise to her nearest 
friends as to those who knew her only by reputation. Rarely gifted, 
both intellectually and spiritually, she has stepped from her modest 
home into the fullness of the light. For a year past she has had 
charge of a church in Vermont, and given great comfort and satisfac- 
tion to her flock. She soon returns to her parish.” 

—The Rev. George H. Pentecost, D.D., of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, in concert with other leading clergymen in 
Brooklyn, has made arrangements to hold a Gospel meeting in the 
Academy of Music every Sunday afternoon at three o’clock, at which 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins will lead the singing, assisted by a large 
chorus. The first meeting will be held Sunday, October 2d. Mr. 
Pentecost. will also conduct a Bible Reading in the Second Presby- 
terian Church, on Clinton Street, every Saturday afternoon at four 
o’clock, the subject of each service being the Sunday-school lesson of 
the following Sunday. Saturday, October lst, at 3 Pp. M., the first 
reading will be given. 

—The late Mrs. Jacob Vanatta, of Morristown, N. J., made the 
following bequests: To the Board of Foreicn Missions of the 
Presbyterian church, $3,000; Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian church, $3,000; Female Charitable Society of Morristown, 
$3,000 ; American Bible Society, $1,000; First Presbyterian church 
of Morristown, $1,500; Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian church (for the benefit of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society at Philadelphia), $1,000; Board of Ministerial Relief of the 
Presbyterian church, $2,000 ; Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian church (for the sustentation fund), $2,000; Freedmen’s Fund 
of the Presbyterian church, $500; Orphan Asylum of Newark, N. J. 
$1,000. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—Mr. Meredith has resumed his weekly Bible class at Fremont 
Temple, Boston, on Saturday afternoons, with a good attendance, 

—Andover Theological Seminary opens with twenty-two students 
in the senior class, nine in the middle, five in the junior, and about 
. fourteen in the fourth year’s course. 

—Allusion was recently made to the election of two women as 
members of a vestry in New England. In a parish in Englanda 
woman has been elected church warden. 

—The Seventh Church Congress of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States will be held in the city of Providence, 
R. I., commencing on Tuesday, October 25:h, 1881. The Right Rev. 
Thomas M. Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of tne diocese, will preside. 

—Statistics show that there were, in 1880, 170 Universalist churches 
less than in 1850, while the Unitarians show a gain of only 23. Dur- 
ing the same period evangelical denominations increased from a per- 


centage of one communicant to 6.82 inhabitants in 1850, to one in 
5.46 in 1880, 

—In seventy-six years there have been but two pastors over the 
Congregational church at Barnstead, N. H., the first, the Rev. Enos 
George, being ordained at twenty-two years of age, and serving fifty-. 
six years; the second, the Rev, W. O. Carr, having served for the 
last twenty years. 

—A net loss of 413 members is reported among the New Hampshire 
Congregational churches for the last year, which is a higher ratio than 
in any other State or Territory in the Union. The Rev. W. D. Le- 
land, of Amherst, writes in the New Hampshire ** Journal ” concern- 
ing the causes of the falling off, as follows: *“* But a comparison of 
the additions for the two years will show why this loss exists. In the 
year of gain 383 were added by letter; in the year of loss, 295. This 
made a decrease of 88. By profession of faith were added in the year 
of gain, 739; in the year of loss, 386; this made a loss of 353. Here 
is the main part of the net loss of 413. The reason for the great loss 
New Hampzhire had lies not in removals, sudden losses, or anything 
of the kind, but simply in the lack of conversions.” On this the 
Congregationalist remarks: It should be remembered, however, 
that these figures were compiled before the large additions to the 
churches this spring, as a fruit of the winter revivals, so that by an- 
other year this retrograde movement may be far less.” 


THE WEST. 


—The Iowa State Convention of the Y. M. C. A. will meet at 
Burlington, Oct. 20-23. 

—The Rev. N. M. Chute is to be instailed pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Davenport, Ia., Oct 5th. 

—The Rev. J. H. Barrows, of East Boston, Mass., has accepted the 
call of the First Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 

—The Conference of the Norwegian Danish Lutheran Conference 
have decided to send a missionary to the Black Hills. 

—The San Francisco Presbytery received into its churches during 
the last church year, within one of a thousand members. 

—The General Congregational Conference of Minnesota-will hold 
its twenty-sixth annual session at Rochester, October 12th-16th. 

—The Rev. R. M. F. Wallace, of Missouri, was killed Sept. 16th, 
near South Union, Ky., by the cars running into the carriage in which 
he was riding. 

—Carleton College, at Northfield, Minn., begins its new year with 
a full faculty, a large attendance of students, and promise of better 
work than ever. 

—Most of the Congregational churches of Chicago either have 
made, or will make, liberal contributions, in money and supplies, to 
the Michigan sufferers. 

—Over one hundred Christian ministers and teachers, representing 
five denominations, are now labouring in Utah, and the need for more 
is great and immediate. 

—The Illinois Catholic Total Abstinence Society met at Dixon, 
Sept. 16th, and adjourned to meet at Decatur, Oct. 2d, 1882. The 
society is in a flourishing condition and is doing a good work. 

—Maj. Whittleand Mr. McGrannahan will conduct the noon meet- 
ing in Farwell Hall, Chicago, from Sept. 26th to Sept. 30th. The Hall 
is being renovated and made attractive as a place for Christian work. 


—Dr. Maryuis’s church, at St. Louis, are unwilling to give up their | 


pastor to become a professor in the Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary in Chicago. They are building a new church, and need his 
help. 

—The 58th Anniversary of the Illinois Methodist Conference, 
Bishop Merrill presiding, began its sessions at Pana, Ill., Sept. 14th, 
and closed them Sept. 19th. The usual business was transacted and 
the usual ministerial appointments were made. 

—Father Fiannigan, a Catholic priest in Chicago, warns the public 
against a man who passes as the Rev. Michael Creegan, and who 
claims to be collecting money, under the authority of the Bishop of 
Limerick, with which to build a church and carry on a schoo! in that 
bishop’s diocese. 

—'The Northwestern University at Evanston, under the presidency 
of Dr Cummings, begins the year with a large increase of students. 
Over one hundred have already entered the Freshman class, and as 
many more the other classes. It is thought that the whole number 
of students wili exceed eight hundred. 

—Work on the Lincoln Park Cangregational Church of Chicago is 
rapidly progressing. ‘The church is to be finished by the end of the 
year. Repairson the First Church are to be so extensive that the 
pastor cannot receive it from the hands of the workmen till the mid- 
dle of October or the first of November. 

—Prof. Edgrin, who has had charge of the Scandinavian Depart- 
ment of the Baptist Theological Seminary at Morgan, Ill., has re- 
signed his professorship in that institution in order to carry on a 
similar work in Minneapolis. The Baptists of Chicago are very 
anxious that he should remain where he now is. 

—A farewell service was held at the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 20th, to bid God-speed to two of its mem- 
bers, Miss Carrie Downs and Miss Maggie Givens, who “are soon to 
leave Chicago as missionaries to India. A special missionary ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor the previous Sabath. 

—The Presbyteriam ministers of Chicago devoted their Monday 
morning meeting, Sept. 19th, to prayer for the recovery of the Presi- 
dent. The Baptist ministers listened toa paper on the Atonement 
from Hon. Dr. Northrup, of their Theologieal Seminary. The 
Congregationalists discussed Dr. Whiton’s book on ** The Gospel of 
the Resurrection.” 

—The Rev. Martin O’Connor, from the County Kerry, Ireland, 
who is visiting this country in the interests of his suffering people, 
received a public welcome Sunday afternoon, September 18th, from 
representative Irishmen of Chicago. He gave an address on the 
present condition of Ireland in the Grand Opera House, Sunday aftei- 
noon, September 25th. 

—A Kansas missionary of the American Sunday-School Union re- 
ports a month’s work resulting in three new Sunday-schools organ- 
ized, with one hundred and fifteen teachers and scholars, two of 
which have their homes in sod school-houses, Supplies had to be do- 
nated to th’m as a general thing. Twenty-nine Bibles were distrib- 
uted and seven addresses were delivered. 

—Calvary Presbyterian Church,of San Francisco, Dr. Hemphill, pas- 
tor, is in the midst of an exciting session over the heresy, so-called, of 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, who has charge of the Bible-class, which she 
has enlarged from a membership of six to three hundred. The pas- 
tor and church elders defend Mrs. Cooper, but the presbytery sustain 
the complaint that her teachings are unsound. 

—In a sermon preached Sunday morning, Sept. 28th, Dr, Ryder, 
of Chicago, took the ground that any minister not in sympathy with 
the essential doctrines of his church should leave it. He thought 
that Dr. ‘Thomas made a great mistake in not withdrawing from the 
Methodist Church last year, or immediately after the Rock River Con- 
ference expressed dissatisfaction with his views. 

—Dr. Lorimer will preach his farewell sermon as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Chicago, Sunday, Sept. 25th. It is expected 
that the Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., will be his 
successor. Dr. Lorimer is to give himself entirely to his new 
church, and until the building on Michigan Avenue is ready for occu- 
pancy will preach Sunday evenings at Central Music Hall. 
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—Rev. L. W. Spring, who has been for the last five years pastor of 
the Plymouth Congregational church, Lawrence, has been appointed 
professor of English literature, rhetoric and belles lettres, in the 
Kansas State University, located in that city. He has accepted the 
appointment ; will enter at once on the discharge of its duties. He 
is a gentleman of large cuiture and ripe scholarship, and his selection 
gives general satisfaction. The University has an able corps of 
Professors, and was never in a more flourishing condition than at 
present. 4 

—A meeting was held Sunday afternoon, September 18th, in Cen- 
tral Music Hall, for the purpose of interesting the public in the great 
number of hard-working young women who make Chicago their 
home, and who find it difficult to lead respectable lives on the money 
paid them for their services. The meeting was addressed by Drs. 
Little, Ryder, Everest, Thomas, Lawrence and Lorimer. It was the 
sentiment of the meeting that homes should be provided at moder- 
ate cost forthe young women now inthecity. The meeting was 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Christian Union. 

—The “* Register” says: ‘** The Church of the Holy Communion 
in St. Louis has taken an ideal and Scriptural way to provide itself 
with acommunion service which shall be worthy of the name it 
bears. In answer toacall from the rector for memoria! pieces of 
silver, coins, medals, etc , which were in the hands of persons who 
might feel disposed to contribute them for a communion service of 
solid silver, twelve pounds and a half of silver and one ounce of gold 
were offered, and so much was received that the people had to be 
stayed from giving. The offering sufficed for making the paten, 
flagon, two chalices and the large alms basin.” 


THE SOUTH. 

—It is said that of the 900 Baptist churches in Mississippi, attended 
by 56,000 white people, only ten have preaching every Sunday, and 
only six are self-sustaining. 

—The Roman Catholic Bishop of Richmond, Va., has secured the 
closing on the Lord’s day of al! the saloons in that city which are 
kept by members of his communicn. 

—The old church edifice of the United Brethren in Baltimore, Md., 
which was built by Father Otterbein about one hundred years ago, 
has lately been improved and beautified, and on Sunday, August 
14th, the building was re-dedicated to the service of God. 

—A Presbyterian journal figures that **‘ Presbyterian church mem- 
bers form about one-cighth of the church membership in South 
Carolina, More than one-third of the State Senators and three-fifths 
of the Congressmen from South Carolina are Presbyterians.” 

—A “solid block of Methodism,” a unique appointment, is what 
Methodists call Antioch Circuit in Middie Tennessee, which occa- 
pies about fifteen miles square, and has nearly seven hundred mem- 
bers. In this whole territory there is no other religious organization, 
and probably not more than a dozen members of all other churches. 

—The Rev. John A. Kem, of tiie Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, at Alexandria, Va., has had a telephonic attachment fitted up 
to his pulpit, by means of which he preaches regularly to an invalid 
member at some distance away. The communication is complete, 
and the lady hears the sermon distinctly and every part of the service 
as well. 

—In illustration of the taste of colored church members in the 
Southern States for the ministerial career, Prof. Simmons, of the 
Louisville Theological Seminary, recently remarked that he knew of 
one county in which there were eighty colored Baptist ministers 
licentiate and ordained, and some churches in which half the male 
members were in the same category. 

—St. John’s Episcopal Church at Hampton, Va., of which the Rev. 
John J. Gravatt is rector, dates its history as far back as 1668. The 
bricks were brought from England, and the edifice has been burned, 
sacked and plundered many times. Its members are very active in 
all branches of church work. and missions have been established all 
over the county and neighboring counties. 

—In Jackson County, Florida, a missionary of the American Suan- 
day-School, in one month, organized five new Sunday-schools and 
visited and aided twelve other schools, and attended one Sunday- 
school convention. He found a great need for missionary labor there. 
One neighborhood had not had a day-schoo!l for three years, yet there 
were sixty-three children and youths within three miles of the school- 
house. 

FOREIGN. 
—Protestant preaching is permitted in over 30,000 townships of 


France. 
—There are in Syria 80 foreign preachers, 300 native helpers, 1,000 


Christians, and 450,000 church-goers. 

—The Irish New Testament version is being revised, and arrange- 
ments are making to revise the Welsh version. 

—The increase of theological students in Prussian universities is 
very great, and exceeds that in other departments. 

—At several of the English watering places seaside services for 
children have been held on the sands throughout the summer. 

—Sunday and Monday, October 16th and 17th, have been appoint- 
ed as days of prayer for Sunday-schools in the Church of England. 

—A fund of $45,000 for the support of Walde:.sian ministers in 
Italy has been raised by European and American Presbyterian 
churches. 

—The 158th festival of the Three Choirs commenced in Wercester, 
Cathedral on Sunday, the preacher on the occasion being the Rev. 
Canon Baker. 

‘—Mr. Sit Moon, the pastor of the Chinese church at Honolulu, 
Sandwich Jslands, reports that 248 of his countrymen in those islands 
are Christians. 

—Increased observance of the Sabbath in Parie is shown by the 
fact that in the St. Ro¢k quarter six thousand tradesmen now close 
their places of business on the Lord’s day. 

—The colored delegates to the Methodist Ecumenical Conference 
are attracting much attention in England, are in demand for relig- 
ious services, and are listened to with interest. 

—A stone church is being erected at Torre Pellice, Italy, by the 
Southern Baptists. It is nearly completed, and already attracts con- 
siderable attention and advertises the principles of the church. 

—The last portion of the ancient prison associated with the burn- 
ing of Cranmer, Ridley and Latimer, known as the “* Bocardo,” or 
‘* Bishops’ Hole,” situated at the back of the ancient hostelry, the 
Ship Hotel, in the city of Oxford, is about to be demu lished to make 
way for the extension of furniture warehouses. 

—-One of the oldest churches in London, St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, near the Westminster Abbey, is being restored in accordance 
with the original design. A stained glass window is to be contrib- 
uted by Americans and dedicated to Sir Walter Raleigh. A Caxton 
memorial committee will erect another window in honor of England’s 
first printer, William Caxton. 

—It is announced that the Rev. W. J. Knox Little rector of St. Al- 
bans, Cheetwoo:, Manchester, will succeed Dr. Bradley as canon 
of Worcester Cathedral. Mr. Little is well known as one of the 
most popular preachers among the advanced section of the High 
Church party. It is curious how often the Worcester canonries 
have fallen to the gift of the present Premier. Mr. Gladstone has 
appointed to them in succession, Dr. Mozeley, Dr. Barry, Dr. Millerr 
the Rev. R. Seymour, the Rev. W. Butler, the Rev. Dr. Melvilie. 


and Dr. Bradley. 
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Science and Art. 


Tur Water-Power oF NiaGarA RivEer.—Renewed at- 
tention has been drawn to the works for utilizing some 
of the enormous water-power of Niagara River, which 
are now in progress under the auspices of a new com- 
pany. The canal was originally constructed by Horace 
H. Day, of New York, in the year 1850, at a cost of 
$250,000. The canal debouches from the river above 
the Falls, and discharges into the reservoir below them, 
being about three-quarters of a mile in length. Its 
dimensions at present are about thirty-five feet in 
width by ten fect in depth; but the new company have 
land enough secured to enlarge it, when necessary, to 
one hundred feet wide. There is a fall of two feet 
in the length of the canal. It is arranged to extend the 
reservoir, as required, to a mile in length along the 
river bank, its width being seventy feet and depth 
same as the canal. Four wheels, owned by private in- 
dividuals, were in operation formerly. The new com- 
pany, formed some years ago, bought the old under- 
taking at a mere song, and is now developing the 
scheme into a thoroughly-organized water-power com- 
pany. They have nearly completed a wheel-pit not far 
from the lower extremity of the present reservoir, 
forty feet long by twenty feet wide, sunk in the solid 
rock eighty-six feet, from which a tunnel, ten feet by 
six feet, has been bored for discharging the waste into 
the river. It is proposed to ultimately place three 
wheels in this pit, but for the present only a fifty-inch 
Risdon turbine is in position, under a head of eighty- 
si: feet, developing some 1,100 horse-power. The 
water is led from the reservoir to the wheels by huge 
iron pipes. The total available head is about two 
hundred and twenty feet, which, after deducting the 
eighty-six feet at present employed, leaves some one 
hundred and thirty-four fect yet available. The possi- 
bilities of power appear at first sight to be inexhausti- 
ble. Considering their magnitude, the ignorance con- 
cerning the works in progress is very surprising, but it 
is no doubt due to the cloud resting over the original 
operations connected with the water-power scheme, 
which has now been removed. 


Tre Proposep TunNEL UNDER Mont Bianc.—The 
construction of another great Alpine tunnel, which 
should bring Paris and the north of France into more 
direct communication with Italy than is afforded by 
the existing tunnel through Mont Cenis, is under con- 
sideration with the French Government, the projects 
including not only one through Mont Blanc but also 
through the Simplon or the Great St. Bernard. It is 
not likely, however, that the latter will meet with 
much encouragement. The tunnel under the Simplon 
would be 60,719 feet long, while that under Mont Blanc 
is only 44,292 feet. As compared with other Alpine 
tunnels, Mont Cenis is 40,093 feet, and- St. Gothard 
48,952 feet. The Simplon would therefore be longest 
ofall; but, on the other hand, it would be on a lower 
level than the others, the entrance at Brieg being only 
2,333 feet, and that at Iselle 2,253 feet above the sea 
level. The entrances to the Mont Blanc tunnel would 
be 3,345 feet at Montquart, and 4,215 feet at Entréves 
above the sea level. The Bardonneche entrance to 
Mont Cenis is 3,970 feet, and that at Modane 3,799 
feet; while in the case of the St. Gothard tunnel the 
northern entrance at Goeschenen is 3,638 feet, and the 
southern, at Airolo, 3,756 feet above the sea. Thus 
the Mont Cenis tunnel is shorter but 330 feet higher 
than the Mont Blanc, while the Simplon would be 
about half as long again, but about 1,000 feet lower. 
Supposing that the operations would be conducted at 
the same rate as they have been at St. Gothard, the 
boring will take 4,218 days, or, working at both ends, 
2,109—nearly six years. The total sum for the execu- 
tion of the work is estimated at 45? millions of francs 
(St. Gothard having cost 54 millions), though this 
amount would only apply to the aetual piercing of the 
tunnel, and a large additional sum would be required 
for the laying down of the line, the approaches, ete. 
The distance between Paris and Brindisi would be 
shortened by about twenty-four miles, but the real 
benefit that both France and Italy would reap would 
be in the great facilities for the interchange of com- 
merce between the two countries. 


CATALOGUE OF THE Works OF CoL. Jonn TrRUMBULL.— 
It is desired to compile a catalogue o: the works of Col. 
Trumbull (b. 1756, d. 1843), giving their present own- 
ers and the places where they are kept. Among the 
works which have been ijost sight of are the original 
sketch of ‘‘ The Surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown,” 
which Trumbull presented to Mr. Jefferson (1787-88), 
and the (first and second of the three renderings of 
‘“*The Sortie from Gibraltar.” The first of these, as 
stated by Mr. Durand in the article on Trumbull which 
appeared in the September number of the ‘‘American 
Art Review,” was given to Benjamin West; the second 
(30 x 20) was sold by him to Sir Francis Baring, and 
was Owned not many years ago by. Mr. McPherson, 


the well-known dealer in works of art, at Rome, after 
whose death it is said to have been returned to Eng- 
land. According to another account, however, it came 
to the United States. It would be very interesting to 
trace these pictures to their present hiding-places, and 
any information concerning them, as well as all other 
pictures or sketches by Col. Trumbull, will be thank- 
fully received by Prof. B. Silliman, New Haven, Conn. 


A VEGETABLE SHOEBLACK.—The ‘‘shoeblack plant” 
is the name popularly given to a species of Hibiscus 
growing in New South Wales, and remarkable for the 
showy appearance of its scarlet flowers. Growing 
freely in almost every kind of soil, the plant is fre- 
quently cultivated for the flowers, which, when dry, 
are used as a substitute for ‘‘ Day and Martin.” The 
flowers contain a large proportion of mucilaginous 
juice, which, when evenly applied, gives a glossy, 
varnish-like appearance, which perfectly replaces ordi- 
nary blacking, with the advantage that it is perfectly 
cleanly in use, and can be applied in a few moments. 
Four or five flowers, with the anthers and pollen re- 
moved, are required for each boot, and a polishing 
brush may be applicd afterward, if desired. 


MosquITogs IN ENGLAND.—Mr. Darwin, replying to a 
letter asking him whether the reports received of mus- 
quitoes being seen in England had not suggested to him 
that an exceptionally hot month might have developed 
the English gnat into the mosquito, said: ‘‘ I am sorry 
I cannot answer your question. The Tipulidae, or gnat 
family, is a very difficult one and not well known. No 
trustworthy evidence has been advanced of the intro- 
duction or appearance in this country of a new species; 
but it seems to me probable that some English species 
have lately increased in number.” | 


Mr. Stanvey’s ALLEGED ILLNEss.—The ‘‘Atheneum” 
states that the report of the very serious illness of Mr. 
H. M. Stanley, the African traveler, which has reached 
England from Paris, may possibly be founded in error, 
as a Liverpool merchant received a letter from him by 
the steamer ‘‘ Senegal,” which arrived in the Mersey 
September 3d, from the coast of Africa, in which no 
mention is made of his being ill. It is to be hoped that 
the Paris news is incorrect. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE CATHEDRAL OF St. Mark’s 
at Venice, against which so loud a protest was raised 
when it was originally proposed, has been partly 
effected. The mosaic work in the baptistery has been 
renovated, and the scaffolding is being rapidly taken 
down. The effect is said to be satisfactory, and Sig- 
nor de Vecchi, of Rome, by whom the task was un- 
dertaken, asserts that he has simply used the old ma- 
terials. 


Books and Authors. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK.' 

Very few ministers have the special training or the 
facilities in their libraries for amything like thorough 
examination of textual questions in Biblical criticism. 
For this purpose it is not enough that one is a good or 
even an excellent Greek scholar; he must also be fa- 
miliar with the condition of the various principal 
Greek MSS., with the history of textual criticism, with 
its canons, with the mental conditions of the scribes 
and copyists from whom these manuscripts have been 
received, and with the relative weight of external and 
internal considerations in determining doubtful points. 
No minister engaged in the practical work of the min- 
istry can afford the time to acquire such special know]l- 
edge without taking it from other and more immedi- 
ately important work. The teztus receptus, on which 
the authorized version of the New Testament was 
based, was formed at a time when textual criticism had 
made but little progress, and is confessedly imperfect. 
Amid the various editions of the Greek Testament 
which have been published since that time, the ordi- 
nary student is left in perplexity, not knowing 
how to decide where such doctors as Tregelles, Lach- 
mann, Griesbach and Tischendorf disagree. On the 
whole, the best Greek text for the average student for 
practical use hitherto has been that of Dean Alford, 
accompanied as it is by a very full critical apparatus 
which gives some opportunity to see the grounds 
upon which Dean Alford’s conclusions are based and 
to revise them if one chooses to de sv. But Dean 
Alford’s Greek text was not based on an original study 
of the manuscripts, and admirable as was his work in 
this department, textual criticism was not his spe- 
cialty ; the burden of his labor was placed upen the 
more immediately practical work of commenting on 
and explaining the text. A trustworthy edition of the 


1 The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text Revised by 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. 
American Edition, with an Introduction by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 


(Harper & Brothers.) 


~ 


Greek Testament, which could be accepted by minis- 
ters gencrally as practically final, has been therefore a 
great desideratum, and this need, seems to us to be 
well supplied by the edition before us. Drs. Westcott 
and Hort are among the best Greek scholars in Eng- 
land. Dr. Hort is declared by Dr. Schaff to be “ prob- 
ably more familiar with the textual history of the 
Greek Testament than any other man living”; Dr. 
Westcott is known among all biblical scholars by his 
history of the canon of the New Testament and his 
introduction to the study of the Gospels. They are 
both men of generous culture and general learning, 
and appear to be comparatively free from those prej- 
udices in favor of special manuscripts which have 
done something to impair the labors-of some previous 
critics. Their work has been based exclusively on 
documentary evidence without reference to any 
printed text. It has been long looked for by Greck 
scholars, and on its appearance in England, curiously 
enough on the very day on which the New Revision 
was published, it was characterized by the “ Saturday 
Review,” which has no weakness for praising any 
publication, as ‘* probably the most important contri- 
bution to Biblical learning in our generation.” 


The authors began their work in 1853, and have- 


been twenty-eight years in prosecuting it. Dr. Schaff 
is authority for the statement that it was used by the 
revisers in the preparation of the New Revision ; both 
the authors were members of the Revision Committee ; 
and we may add that, although the Revision Committce 
made their own Greek text, it was based largely, per- 


haps chiefly, upon the work of Drs. Westcott and’ 


Hort. These facts justify us in declaring that the 
present is by far the purest and best edition of the 
Greek Testament in existence, and it is not likely to be 
superseded by any other unless the Greek text of the 
Revision Committee should be published, in which 
case the two editions will stand side by side as pos- 
sessed of very nearly equal authority, while the differ- 
ences between them will be very slight. The American 
edition is preceded by an introduction of eighty pages, 
prepared by Dr. Schaff, giving in a popular way and 
with illustrative specimens a brief account of the prin- 
cipal manuscript versions and printed editions of the 
Greek New Testament. 

An English introduction is appended at the close of 
the volume, in which the English authors give some 
brief account of the principles upon which they have 


proceeded in their work. They announce, however, a — 


companion volume, in which they will discuss in detail 
the need and methods of textual criticism and the 
application of the principles of criticism to the text of 
the New Testament as carried out by them. This 
companion volume is really an integral part of their 
work, and is almost a necessary accompaniment to it, 
and we trust its publication may not be long delayed. 
There is but one defect in the work, and for the prac- 
tical student this is not a serious defect: the authors 
have not given, as Alford did, any syllabus of various 
readings ; they have contented themselves with indi- 
cating, by notation marks in the text and on the mar- 
gin, secondary or uncertain readings. Dr. Schaff had 
made arrangements with Professor Tischendorf for an 
American edition of this work, with a brief digest of 
critical apparatus accompanying it, but his death in 
the following year prevented carrying out this wise 
de -ign. 


American Nervousness: Its Causes and Consequences. By 
George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York.) It is questionable how far it is advantageous to pop- 
ularize works on disease. There is no subject more fasci- 
nating and more productive of disastrous consequences. A 
young collegian, desirous to inform himself on that most 
important subject, his own body, purchased a famous work 
on physiology. He very quick} persuaded himself that all 
the evil conditions represented in the book belonged to him- 
self; and, following this book up with a work on diseases, 
he found himself suffering from all those mentioned under 
the heads of A, and B, and C. Appalled and horrified, he 
refrained from going further in the list. He has donea 
quarter of a century’s hard work since then, but is fully per- 
suaded that had he gone further in the alphabet he would 
certainly have died from the accumulation of diseases which 
were 80 graphically described in the book that he felt himself 
suffering from them. To take up Dr. Beard’s book and find 
among the results of nervousness, sleeplessness, temperance, 
intemperance, thirstlessness, sensitiveness to drugs, near- 
sightedness, dyspepsia, decay of the teeth, hay fever, bald- 
ness, sensitiveness to heat and cold, catarrh, beauty, good 
taste in dress, eloguence, bumor, is liable to set any person 
whose nerves are not elastic Bessemer steel into a nervous 
self-examination, the end of which, if it becomes chronic, is 
the worst of all diseases, hypochondria. It is nervousness 
also which causes the New Englander to clip the g from his 


words; and it is nervousness which pitches the American — 


voice higher than that of the European. It would appear at 
first, from this state of things, that as a nation we are going 
up, and shall finally disappear in nothing, refined or intensi- 
fied to impalpability. Following Dr. Beard, however, we 
come to a brighter conclusion. He finds apparently that the 
climax has been reached ; that the refining process in Amer- 
ica has come to its height; and now, still holding the advan- 


tages gained during these somewhat trying processes, the 
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race is going on to improve in otlrer directions. He finds 
that women have begun to change visibly for the better ; 
that ‘they are yearly becoming more plump and more beau- 
tiful;”’ and that in the leading brain-working occupations 
our men also are acquiring ‘* robustness, amplitude, quantity 
of being. The combined influences of wealth and culture, of 
better manners and better diet, are already bringing fullness 
and freshness to the angular cheek of the traditional Yan- 
kee.” Dr. Beard finds that the nervous female patients of 


‘our time do not come from the most intellectual of the sex. 


It is time that the outcry against our larger educational in- 
stitutions for girls should cease. As compared with the 
same number of girls kept at home, the proportion of ill 
health in-either of the large colleges for girls will, we vent- 
ure to say, be very small.~ It is easy for parents and doctors 
to throw the responsibility of errors in training and treat- 
ment on an absent teacher, or an institution; and great 
injustice is often done thereby. The regular hours, the sim- 
ple and nutritious food, and the general hygienic arrange- 
ments which are a part of almost any successful school for 
virls are conducive to health ; and the amount of sturdy done 


‘under such conditions is less hurtful than a similar amount 


done amid the irregularities and distractions in an ordinary 
home. -Where one girl breaks down from over-study a dozen 
break down from over-society. This is ours, not Dr. Beard’s. 
However, in this book he undertakes to show signs of Amer- 
ican nervousness and the causes, and be gives us the encour- 
aying conclusion that nervousness is a contimual warning 
which keeps many a hard-working person, especially a 
brain-worker, from fatal overwork, and thus is an aid to 
longevity ; that through this period of nervousness,by which 
we find. that the quality of our race is greatly refined and 
improved, we are coming to an age when quantity will be 
added to quality, and the next generation may find itself 
larger, stronger, and therefore more beautiful in physique. 


Lucile. By Owen Meredith. Illustrated. (J. R. Osgood 
& Co.) Thisis a beautiful edition of a familiar poem, with 
eleven full-page illustrations and a great number of smaller 
ones. Among the artists who have contributed to it are 
Mary Hallock Foote, L. 8. Ipseun, Thomas Moran, W. L. 
Sheppard, James D. Smillie and A. R. Waud. A number of 
the best engravers have contributed their work iv interpret- 
ing the artists, the whole having been done under the super- 
vision of A. V. 8. Anthony. The result is a very handsome 
art book, and one which is likely to be a very popular con- 
tribution to the art publications of the present season. The 
work has been well done; so well done that there is little 
room left for criticism. But there is a question whether the 
work was worth doing. ‘‘ Lucile’ is a dramatic poem, a 
romantic love-story in verse; it is as a poem not unlike 
what the *‘ Lady of Lyons” is as a drama. It belongs toa 
school of poetry of the past, and one which is not very likely 
to be revived in the future. The rhythm is smooth and the 
rhymes often ingenious; indeed smoothness and ingenuity 
are carried so far that they become a defect. Impassioned 
fecling sometimes expresses itself in rhythmical forms, but 
notin studied rhymes. In reading ‘* Lucile” one is never 
carried away by the author, for the author is never carried 
away himself. In form the poem is Byronesque; albeit in 
spiritit is pure and clean, and it contains many beautiful 
sentences beautifully expressed ; it is frequently humorous ; 
it aims to be intense ; but it is never really profound. Such 
a poem is not of the highest order of literature; it is rather 
a pleasing book for an hour than a volume for study. {[t is 
an indication of the improvement of taste that the longer 
poems of Tennyson, Wordsworth and Browning have taken 


. the place in family reading once accorded to the poetry of 


Byron, Moore, Bulwer and Owen Meredith. 


Words of Truth and Wisdom. By the Rev. Frederic W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. (Scribner & Welford.) The admirers of 
Canon Farrar will be glad to find in this attractive forma 
selection of characteristic passages from his sermons. Most 
of them are marked by the glowing color and picturesque 
language which the same writer has so effectively employed 
in his Life of Christ, and which are the most striking features 
of his pulpit eloquence. Dr. Farrar is not so much a thinker 
asa rhetorician. It is in dealing with historical subjects 
that his talent finds its freest scope, and in presenting a 
picture—either of an epoch or a life—that he commands 
one’s hearticst admiration. When he ceases to be pictorial 
he becomes didactic. His sentences have often an epi- 
grammatic ring about them, while in point of fact they are 
only truisms. Many of them are ejaculatory; and most of 
his propositions are stated affirmatively, without that rhet- 
orical art which makes the truth more striking by presenting 
it in an indirect way. Nevertheless Canon Farrar—now that 
Dean Stanley is gone—is perhaps the most popular of all 
the Church of England preachers in London. To many 
people, no doubt, the obvieusness of his sermons is their 
charm. A man who is intellectually weary may listen to 
them with great enjoyment. The writer recalls with pleasure 
the memory of a Sunday evening in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Holborn, not many weeks ago, when Dr. Farrar was the 
the preacher. There was nothing great or even remarkable 
in this sermon, bat it had an appropriateness to the close of 
the day; and, heard in the lingering twilight of a July even- 
ing, it made an impression that will remain when other more 
noteworthy discourses are forgotten. Whatever may be his 
other characteristics, the Rector of St. Margaret’s always 
contributes something to his hearers that will be helpful to 


_ them in their lives. Perhaps it is in this that his power as a 


preacher chiefly lies. 


Toby Tyler ; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By James 
Otis. (Harper & Brothers.) The author of this charming lit- 
tle tale, which first made its appearance in the columns of 
‘* Harpers’ Young People,” has achieved a literary success 
often denied to more pretentious volumes. The story is that 
of a little boy to whom a traveling circus represents all that 
is brilliant and attractive, and who runs away from his un- 
cle’s house in order that he may share its fortunes. Of 


course he is very soon disenchanted; the candy-man, who 
has become his employer, turns out to be a brute, and though 
he finds some consvlation for his grief in the affection of a 
venerable monkey and the kindly interest of the fat woman 
and her skeleton husband, bis life is yet very hard and painful. 
When he finally succeeds in running away from the circus and 
returning to his home, itis with the comforting conclusion 
that home after all is the best place. The story is told with 
asimplicity and grace which make it peculiarly effective, 
and with a pathetic power that Mr. Otis will no doubt em- 
ploy to even greater advantage in future tales. It is a book 


_ that might well be put in the hands of every boy in the land, 


especially those of migratory tendencies. 

The Church. Seasons, Historically and Poetically Illus- 
trated by Robert H. Grant, M. A. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
This revised reprint of an English work serves a timely pur- 
pose at this period of general liturgic inquiry. The Christian 
year, in the plan of the author, beginning with Advent, and 
including Christmas, Lent, Easter, and the generally accept- 
ed scasons, comprises also the memorial days of the Evan- 
gelists and Gospel martyrs who witnessed a good confession 
living and dying. About these holy seasons and persons be 
has gathered much of the glowing, religious verse of Chris- 
tian culture, from Latin, German, English and American 
sources, reaching over many centuries. It is especially rich 
in the early English poets, who are quoted with fine intelli- 
gence. All this metrical comment and illustration is ac- 
companied with a quietly toned and scholarly dissertation 
upon liturgic history, which, on the whole, presents an edi- 
fying and instructive view of this fascinating subject. Asa 
table book for religious edification and suggestion this un- 
pretending volume merits a wide circulation. 

Where the Old andthe New Versions Differ. The Actual 
Changes in the Authorized and Revised New Testaments 
Printed in Parallel Columns. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
The brief preface to this small volume tells the object of this 
book. It is *‘to show at once the actual differences between 
the Authorized and the Revised Versions of the New Testa- 
ment. It is issued without note or comment, that it nay be 
aready help not only to the general reader but to the de- 
vout student of the Scriptures.”” This describes a work 
which will be a convenient help to any one desirous to make 
an extended comparison of the phraseology of the two ver- 
sions. The author’s name should have been given as a guar- 
antee of the accuracy of the work done. As it is, the public 
must assume that the publisher guarantees the author. In 
this case, fortunately, the guarantee of the publishers will 
carry great weight with the reading publie. 

The American Jewish Pulpit. A collection of sermons by 
the most eminent rabbis. (Block & Co.) This volume of 
242 pages contains twenty-six sermons by a number of the 
leading Jewish rabbis of this country. The brevity of the 
sermons, which is not a disadvantage, will be the first 
feature to strike the casual reader. The practical character 
of many of them is a feature not less noticeable. From our 
point of view they seem deficient in spirituality, and in those 
phases of truth representing both the goodness and the gov- 
ernment of God which are shadowed in the Old Testament, 
but are drawn chiefly from the New. Comparatively few of 
them, however, can be characterized as in any sense contro- 
versially denominational or sectarian. He who is curious to 
study modern Jewish thought will find in this volume useful 
material for his study. 

The Book of Judges. by George C. M. Douglass, D.D. 
(Scribner & Welford.) This is the latest volume in the 
hand books for Bible classes edited by Drs. Marcus Dods 
and Alexander Whyte. We have already commended them 
as convenient handbooks ; they serve very well the purpose 
of a commentary in their treatment of the historical books 
of the Old Testament. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Whittier has not been quite well. ~ 

*_Mr. Freeman's lectures will be all the rage. 

—Mr. Tennyson has been meditating on Shakespeare at 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

—Bodenstedt, the German poet, is said to be writing a book 
on the United States. 

—An old saying in anew dress: A man is known by the 
company he keeps out of. 

—John Murray will issue a new and complete edition of 


the works of Dean Stanley. 


_ —Byron’s tomb in the little church of Hucknall, near New- 
stead Abbey, has a new slab. 

—Mudie’s London Circulating Library now contains up- 
wards of a million of volumes. 

—Cassino, of Boston, is soon to issue a beautiful illustrated 
volume on ‘**The Wild Flowers of America.” 

—<A bill is proposed by aveteran author of New York mak- 
ing it a penal offense for anybody to write poetry. 

—Professor Carl Vollméller is at work on a history of old 
French literature, which is much wanted in Germany. 

—Everything is for the young folks nowadays. ‘‘ A Young 
Folk’s History of the War for the Union ” is coming along. 

—Mr. A. H. Guernsey gives a very good introduction to 
Emerson in his new volume on the Concord philosopher and 
poet. 

—‘* Poetry,” said N. P. Willis, ‘‘is an angel in your breast, 
and you had better not turn her out to be your maid of all 
work.” 

—Another British publisher has been knighted by the 
Queen—Mr. Thomas J. Boyd, of the Edinburgh house of 
Oliver & Boyd. 

—Phillips Brooks’s article on ‘‘ Dean Stanley” in the Oc- 
tober ‘‘ Atlantic” is the first he has ever written expressly 
for any magazine. 

—A new catalogue is to be published of the Royal Library 
at Dresden. The collection is especially rich in old German 
and Oriental MSS. 

—Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s ‘The Oath Keeper of 


Forano” is a well-told tale of religious persecution in Italy 
in these later times. 

—Rev. R. R. Meredith furnishes the notes on the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school lessons for 1882 for the Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society. 

—Mr. John Walter, of the London ** Times,” likes the 
United States very much indeed. No wonder, when he 
entered it by the Newport door. 

—A Philadelphia publisher announces a new fac-simile 
edition of the late Dr. John Hill Burton's first edition of 
‘*The Book-Hunter,” with an index. 

—The new book called **The Wit and Wisdom of Lord 
Beaconsficld ” is a good sample case of the intellectual goods 
dispensed by the late English Premier. . . 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have in preparation for 
the holidays a sumptuous edition of Milton's ** Paradise 
Lost,” with Ulustrations by Gustave Dore. 

—The novel ** Wild Work” is not ** A Fool's Errand” by 
any means, but itis asober and even picture of life at the 
South in the years immediately following the war. 

—Estes & Lauriat have in preparation three new editions 
of the works of Thackeray, which show that that delightful 
English humorist is not at all losing his popularity. 

—A new story by the late W. H. G. Kingston is under way 
at A. C. Armstrong & Sons’, called ‘* Peter Trawl,” or the 
adventures of a whaler round and about the world. 

—The ‘‘Academy” says that Louise Creighton’s * First 
History of England” is one of the most satisfactory of the 
many historicesof England lately published for schools. 

—**A True Story of Seventeen Cats” is one of the forthcom- 
ing books this autumn, and when we add that the author is 
** H. H.,” we shall set our younger readers on the qui vive. 

—The will of the widow of the late ex-President Millard 
Fillmore leaves public bequests to the amount of #50,000, 
among which is one of #20,000 to the University of Roches- 
ter 

—We arealmost ready to say of ‘‘ Amenities of Home,” 
the latest member of Appleton’s *‘ Home Book” series, that 
it would be a good book to read extracts from at family 
prayers. - 

—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D., will soon give us through 
Robert Carter & Brothers a racy volume of foreign travel 
called ** A Letter of Credit.."”. Few writers of our time hold 
a readier pen. 

—The late Dean Hook’s sermons on ‘‘ The Church and its 
Ordinances” have been published by Bentley, of London, in 
two volumes; also a volume of ** Parish Sermons,” by the 
same learned and able author. 

—You have Dr. Oliver Wendell Homes now in a ‘* handy 
volume’’—two of them—edition, at #2, and we know not 
where you can get more sense and sentiment in racier form 
for the same amount of money. 

— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. will publish in a 
few days a biography of David Cox, the artist, by the late 
Mr. William Hall, edited, with additions, by Mr. J. Thack- 
eray Bunce, with autotype portrait. 

—Tue London *‘ Athenem” sets it down as a certain fact 
that the ordinary novels sent over to England for notice 
from the United States are of better general quality than 
their equivalents produced over there. 

—The Rev. Edward Abbott, of Cambridge, is carrying 
through the press of Harper & Brothers a biographicrl 
sketch of Jacob Abbott, which will be appended to a special 
memorial edition of ‘*The Young Christian.” 

—One of the members of the young Browning Society 
estimates that Mr. Browning has so far written about 97,000 
lines; which, says the ‘‘Academy,” is something like a 
fourth less than were written by Shakespeare. 

—Unlike her ‘* Memoirs,” Madame De Rerousat’s * Let- 
ters’? are more interesting for their revelations of a sweet 
domestic interior than of the political affairs of her time. 
When a French home is sweet it 1s very sweet indeed. 

—‘* Bachelor Bluff," whom Mr. Bunce of ‘* Appleton's 
Journal” introduces to the public in a volume of essays, or 
rather conversations On current topics, is a thoughtful and 
agreeable old gentleman, with something to say which is 
worth hearing. 

—Several of the churchmen of Wales have adopted the 
Revised New Testament for public use on their own respon- 
sibility, and this action has brought out 4 resolution from the 
Diocesan Synod that this ought not to be done without the 
authority of the Bishop. 


—Rev. Win. C. Wilkinson, of Rochester, expounds ‘‘ the | 
Baptist principle in its application to the Lord’s Supper,” 


and the Baptist Publication Society issue it. The same 
house has nearly ready an American revised edition of the 
New Testament by the Rev. Dr. Weston. = 

—The ‘‘ American” of Philadelphia, whi-L quickened its 
step to a semi-weekly in order to keep ahead of the ‘* Nation,” 
at the same time reducing its number of pages from sixteen 
to eight, has gone back to its old fashion, which was far the 
better, at the same time leaving its price at $5. 

—The late Professor W. B. Hodgson, of Edinburgh, left a 
work entitled *‘ Errors in the Use of English,” which is to 
be immediately published. It will cite examples from recent 
literature of the misuse of words and of inaccuracies in 
grammar, and will teach writers to mind their p’s and q’s. 

—Harper & Brothers will issue early in October a popular 
‘* Cyclopedia of United States History, from the Aboriginal 
Period to 1876,” by Benson J. Lossing. LL.D., in two vol- 
umes of 800 pages each and containing 1,000 engravings. The 
same author is now at work on a popular ‘* Cyclopedia of 
Universal History,” to be published by the same house. 

—The Rev. Andrew Jukes is soon to publish through the 
Longmans, London, and Thomas Whittaker, New York, a 
new work entitled ‘‘ The New Birth and Life Eternal.” Mr. 
Jukes is widely known as the author of ‘‘ Types of Genesis,” 
‘* The Law of Offerings,” ‘‘ Differences of the Four Gospels” 
and ‘‘The Restitution of All Things”—books which are 
among the most important contributions to the theology of 
these times. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The class of °85 at Brown University 


of Berlin should be made, and has expressed | flicting atoms, with only a superficial and | philosophical dissertation followed respecting 


‘the opinion that a want of personal inter- 
course with a Papal representative increased 


deceptive resemblance of peace.”” What 


the immense blessings which the visit had 


must have been the feelings of the Professor | conferred upon the Indian people, and, final- 


already numbers sixty-five, and more appli- theimpediments toan amicable understanding | when he found next morning that one of the_ ly, aperoration on the prospective advantages 


cations for admission are expected. 


—An English estate has been purchased by | 


James R. Keene, at a cost of $75,000, for the 
purpose of erecting stables and training his 
horses. 

— ‘Absolute rest’? as prescribed to Mr. 
Gladstone soine weeks ago for his health, was 


tospend the time in comparing the Revised 


New Testament with the origiual Greek. 

—In addition to manuscripts, pamphlets, 
statuary and paintings, there are in the Bos- 
ton Public Library about 305.000 bound vol- 
umes, and the trust fund beld for the benefit 
of the library amounts to $122,085.15. 

~The descendants-of the Baron von Steu- 
ben, who are all officers in the Prussian 
army, have received permission from the Em- 
peror William to accept the invitation to at- 
tend the Yorktown Centennial celebration. 

—The attempt to establish a German uni- 
versity in America, lately referred to, has 
proved futile from the fact that Germans who 
make America their home need American 
universities for the education of their chil- 
dren. 

—The * Pacific’ says that as fifty of the 
Chinese students were leaving the dock, en 
rouwe for China, whither they were ordered 
by their Government, they united in singing 
our national anthem: **‘ My country, ‘tis of 
thee.”’ 

—President Garfield's connection with Will- 
iams College has, by the increased celebrity 
given it, caused a proportionate increase in 
the number of students entering. The class 
of °85 numbers one hundred, the same as Am- 
herst’s. 

—The affectionate subjects of Alexander ITI. 
witnessed his departure on a summer-trip 
preceded by a body of police four hundred 
strong, over a home road of four hundred 
miles, bordered with *‘ a double line of troops 
armedtotheteeth.” Blessed ruler of a happy 
domain ! 

—William Black, the novclist, once called 
on Carlyle, and after a little conversation the 
philosopher remarked, *‘ You know Scotluud 
very well, Isee. I’ve read your novels with 
pleasure. They're vary amusing, vary. But 
when are ye goin’ to do some work—when are 
ye goin’ to write some real books, maun ?” 

—In a primary school, not very long ago, 
the teacher undertook to convey to her pupils 
an idea of the use of the hyphen. She wrote 
on the blackboard, ** Bird’s-nest,” and point- 
ing to the hyphen, asked the school, ‘‘ What 
is that for?” After a short pause a young son 
of the Emerald Isle piped out, ‘* Plaze, ma’am, 
for the bird to roosnt on.” 

—The friends of the late Professor Diman, 
of Brown University, and of his daughter May, 
whose bright life was so suddenly and tragic- 
ally ended, have determined to erect a 
memorial to them in the form of a hospital 
for children. This is eminently fitting and 
truly Christian. The service of the living is 
the best memorial of the dead. 

—A church in Boston closed for summer 
vacation put a sign over theentrance: ‘* No 
services or Sunday-schoo!] in this house during 
the hot season.”” Some sarcastic wag drew 
onthe door of the side entrance, in colored 
chalk, a picture of the devil, life size and in 
full costume, horns, hoofs, tail and all, with 
the inscription underneath: ‘‘Not too hot 
for me here!” 

—When Dean Stanley was Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ 
Church, some one raised the question in his 
presence whether the proper title by which 
to speak of him was Dr. Stanley, Canon 
Stanley, or Professor Stanley. He seemed 
quite uvinterested, but when one or two 
opinions had been given, he broke in, with 
that quick, eager manner of his, ‘*There is 
only one appellation that I care to be known 
by.” ‘** What is that?” ‘‘ Arthur Stanley.¥ 

—An eminent clergyman sat in his study 
busily engaged in preparing his Sunday ser- 
mon, when his little boy toddled into the 
room, and holding up his pinched finger, said, 
with an expression of suffering, ‘‘ Look, pa, 
how I hurtit?’’ The father, interrupted in 
the middle of a sentence, glanced hastily at 
him, and with just the slightest tone of im- 
patience, said, ‘‘I can’t help it, sonny,” The 
little fellow’s eyes grew bigger, and as he 
turned to go out he said, in alow voice, ‘* Yes, 
you could; you might have said, ‘Oh!’” 

—The re-appointment of a German Chargé 
d’ Affaires to the Vatican will take place 
shortly, and simultaneously with this appoint- 
ment the Roman Curia will send a Papal Nun- 
cio to Berlin, empowered to carry on negotia- 
tions cirectly with the German Government. 
Prince Bismarck has long desired that the 
appointment of a Papal Nuncio at the Court 


| should be trained to observe, and which they 


between Berlin and the Vatican. 

—The late M. Vieuxtemps was the son of 
an intelligent Belgian mechanic, who was a 
fort of jack-of-all trades in the little village 
_where he lived. Sometimes he repaired vio- | 
‘lins. and he thus came into possession of a 
choice old instrument, which grew to bea, 
| great delight to his little son. One daya rich 
man chanced to enter the elder Vieuxtemps’ 
shop, and from behind the closed curtains of | 
a little bed heard a quaint violin imitation of , 
-acock’s crow, together with an odd sort of 
accompaniment. The visitor opened the cur- 
tains and discovered the child gravely play- 
‘ing. He became interested in the little 
prodigy, and from that day Vieuxtemps’s fate 
was fixed. 

| —A writer in the ‘ Congregationalist” 
|says: ‘‘ There are certain rules of etiquette, 
in good society, which no gentleman would 
dare to violate. Why shovld there not be 
| such rules is college, which young men 


should be taught to feel are a test of scholarly 
character as well as of gentlemanly breeding ? 
If culture does not mean good manners; if it 
does not teagh regard for the rights and feel- 
ings of others: if it does not teach self-con- 
trol; if it does not make gentlemen, then the 
less we have of it the better.”” There is not a 
little good sense in this; and there are few 
colleges wherein more than one student will 
not feel the application. 

—Great progress has been made in the ar- 
rangements for the comfort of continental 
travelers by the International Sleeping Car 
Company. Besides the introduction of some 
splendid new cars, two of which were inspect- 
ed recently, this company has introduced into 
Berlin the American system of luggage trans- 
portation to and from private residences, 
thereby enabling the traveler to take his place 
upon the car without concerning h:mself in 
the least about his baggage. These carriages 
arerun over the principal railroads of Eu- 
rope, and are so so solidly constructed that in 
case Of collision the chances of escape are 
greater than in ordinary coupés. In thirty- 
eight more or less serious accidents the com- 
pany can boast of a clear record, no person 
occupying one of these carriages having been 
at all injured.—[ Berlin Correspondence Daily 
News. 

—Queen Victoria’s life at Balmoral is. the 
**London World” says, simple and uniform. 
The piper plays under her window every 
morning at eight; she has breakfasted and is 
out of doors at ten, from which hour she 
spends till noon in walking, and occasionally 
visiting at the cottages in the vicinity of the 
Castle; from noon until five, with half an 
hour’s interval for luncheon, she devotes her- 
self to work which may be termed official— 
reading dispatches, State pspers, etc., and | 
writing memoranda and letters in connection | 
therewith ; at five she sets out for her daily | 
drive, which lasts till seven, and occasionally 
later. She is described as driving out the 
other day wearing a black straw hat upon 
her head, and about her matronly shoulders 
a large shaw! of small-check shepherd’s plaid 
—articles of attire much too simple for the 
wardrobe of a fashionable American. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF REPORTING. 


It would be manifestly unfair—as we have 
on former occassions adinitted—to credit the 
compositor, who has quite enough to answer 
for in respect of his own misdeeds, with all 
or even most of the curious and ridiculous 
things that appear in our newspapers. A 
very considerable share of these is traceable 
to the editorial, sub-editorial, telegraphic, 
and reporting departments; and the last- 
mentioned source has proved as prolific as. 
any of the others, if not more so. It would 
not be easy to name any sphere of literary 
work in which there is greater scope and | 
opportunity for bungling, and in which a. 
man’s capabilities may be more readily. 
gauged, than that of the newspaper reporter. | 


Of reporters, as a class, it may be said that 


they are on the whole capable and intelligent 

men, who fully appreciate the responsibilities | 
of their office and conscientiously endeavor — 
to discharge their onerous functions in a. 
thorough and business-like fashion. Yet in. 
this as in all other professions there are to be | 
found careless, inexperienced, and incompe-— 
tent persons, whose inefficiency is inevitably | 
reflected from time to time in their work. | 


In the course of an introductory lecture to | ities of the Prince of Wales were referred to, 


his students, the late Professor Hodgson on 
one occasion remarked that the economic | advantages which His Royal Highness must 
world was ‘‘a chaos of discordant and con- | have derived from his visit to India. A brief 


conflicting demons!” In this instance, the 
word ‘atoms,”’ whichin phonography some- 
what resembles ** demons,” was so translated, 
baving been imperfectly written. 

Reports are liable to be rendered mislead- 


A large proportion of our public oratory is 
exceedingly *‘spongy,” and casily squeezed” 
into the required compass; at the same time 
it is often necessary greatly to condense 
speeches and lectures, almost every word of 
which, were space available, would be worthy 
of reproduction. In such circustances, the 
reporter must exercise his discretion and 
ingenuity in reducing into the most concen- 
trated form the opinions and statements with 
which he has to deal. It would not do to 
dismiss the oration, as an American paper 
recently did alecture on Ireland’s miseries, 
with the words—‘ It is too long to report and 
too good to condense.”” An intelligible ac- 
count of the matter must be given, though 
‘in a line,” as the editor’s instructions 
frequently are. There may, however, be 
sueh a thing as condensation overdone. Per- 
haps the funniest instance of this on record is 
one which occurred in a report of the inau- 
guration of the Bruce Statue at Lochmaben, 
inthe autumn of 1879. On that occasion, a 
vote of thanks was awarded to the Rev. Will- 
iam Graham, Newhaven, for the part he had 
taken in promoting the statue, and in ac- 
knowledging the compliment, the reverend 
gentleman quoted the lines: 


I've traveled east, I’ve traveled west, 
E’en dreamt I’ve beenin Eden; 

But Bruce’s birthplace taks the gree: 
There's nae place like Lochmaben. 


This was spokenin the open air, amid tre- 
mendous cheering, and with an involuntary 
pause at the end of every line. One of the 
reporters, curiously, failed to recognize the 
poetic form of the words, and selecting this 
as the most remarkable part of the speech, 
not only wrote it outin the form of prose, 
but summarized it, and gave it in the third 
person. It accordingly appeared as follows: 
‘*“Mr. Graham, in responding, said he had 
traveled east and west, and had even dreamed 
he was in Eden; but Bruce’s birthplace took 
‘the gree’—there was no place like Loch- 
maben.”’ (It may be well to explain that the 
Scotch phrase *‘tak the gree” signifies un- 
equaled.) 

A good story is told about the banquet given 
by the Corporation of London to the Prince 
of Wales on his return from India. It was 
arranged that the gathering, which was to be 
one of great splendor, should take place on a 
Thursday evening. A London peuny-a-liner 
thought he would write an account of the 
banguet for the metropolitan newspapers. 
Failing to get a ticket of admission, he was 
neither defeated nor discouraged. With a 
fertile pen and an uncommon power of imag- 
ination, he sat down and prepared his narra- 
tive. Not satisfied with producing an ordi- 
nary paragraph, he wrote a comparatively 
long report. He began by describing the 
procession from Marlborough House to the 
Guildhall, the cordial greeting and tumultu- 
ous cheering of the crowds that lined the 
streets, and the personal appearance of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. His capacity 
for descriptive writing was not exhausted 
here. Other important figures in the group 
that gathered round the Lord Mayor’s board 
were elaborately drawn, and an astonishing 
power of detail was expended on the more 
prominent statesmen who sat on the right and 
left of the civie dignitary. Special care was 
taken with Lord Beaconsfield, who was de- 
scribed as pale and worn out, in consequence 
of a severe stress of work mingled with anxi- 
ety. Lord Derby, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
the First Lord of the Admiralty were also 
portrayed with more or less exactness; and 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress had the 
full benefit of a graceful and easy pen. A 
minute account of the magnificent decora- 
tions was also given, the knowledge of flowers 
manifested in the description being almost 
equal to that possessed by any gardener. The 
proceedings were then reported in detail. 
First, of course, came the toast of ‘ The 
Queen,” followed by the playing of the Na- 
tional Anthem and the other customary loyal 
toasts. Then came the Lord Mayor’s speech 
in proposing the toast of the evening, in 
which the remarkable social and genial qual- 


and suitable allusion was made to the great 


newspapers had made him speak of the econo- of the journey in building up and cementing 
-mie world as ‘‘a chaos of discordant and our noble Indian Empire. 


All the usual 


| ‘hear, hears” and ‘‘loud cheers” were care- 
fully inserted. Equally detailed was the re- 
_ply of the royal guest, the Prince himself; 


| while the toast of ‘‘ Her Ministers” 
and the reply of the Earl of Beaconsfield were 


_ing or absurd in the process of condensation. likewise written out at considerable length. 


Other speeches were briefly summarized; 
and some account of the closing proceedings 
and the music brought the report to an end. 
This ingenious fabrication was so cleverly 
executed that the deception might not have 
been discovered had it not been for one siin- 
ple but fatal mistake. The reporter thought 
the banquet was on the Wednesday instead of 
the Thursday evening. About eleven o’clock, 
therefore, on the former night he sent the | 
report to several London and provincial news- 
papers, in some instances carrying it himeelf. 
The amusement the affair occasioned in the 


newspaper offices that night may be imag- 
ined. The unfortunate journalist was not 
seen in that neighborhood for ten months 
after, and it was believed that he had entirely 
deserted the profession. 

Ignorance and carelessness on the part of 
reporters have led to some very amusing 
blunders. ‘‘Fratricide at Haddington” was 
the title given some time ago in an Edinburgh 
paper to the case of a man who was tried for 
the murder of his father. An American re- 
porter once transformed the quotation, ‘*Am- 
icus Plato, amicus Socrates. sed major veri- 
tas,” into: ‘‘I may cus Plato, I may cus 
Socrates, said Major Veritas.”’ The next 
morning’s feelings of the orator to whose 
words this extraordinary rendering was given 
may be more easily imagined than described. 

It was a Welsh reporter who headed a 
paragraph—‘* Suicide of Two Persons—State- 
ment of the One that Survived.” This seems 
more like a product of the sister isle, and if 
the writer was not of Hibernian birth or ex- 
traction he might at all events claim affinity 
in genius. The erroneous use of the word 
‘‘other” has occasioned many a curious 
blunder. A Scotch paper recently announced 
that ‘‘a man named Alexander Buchanan, 
and two other women,” were charged with 
assault.—[Chambers’s Journal. 


THE HOME OF THE HAPSBURGS. 


Among the many costly nuptial presente 
recently received by Rudolph, Crown-Prince 
of Austria, there was none which in roman- 
tic interest could vie with that of the Cor- 
poration of Vienna, which took advantage of 
the occasion to acquire, on His Highness’s 
behalf, the ruined Castle of Hapsburg, near 
Aarau, in Switzerland, the ancient home of 
the House of Austria. A few years ago the royal 
family of Austria were anxious to purchase the 
ruin on their own account; but the pride of 
the Swiss rebelled against the proposal and the 
negotiations accordingly fell through. Now, 
bowever, the acquisition has been indirectly 
effected, the Swiss authorities probably think- 
ing that, in view of the auspicious occasion, 
it would be ungracious to veto the transac- 
tion. 

The Castle is situated in the canton of 
Aargau, in the north of Switzerland, midway 
between Ziirich and Basle, a district which 
lies quite out of the track of the ordinary 
tourist. The castle stands on the summit of 
asteep grassy slope above a straggling vil- 
lage. The situation is commanding, but not 
nearly so picturesque as that of many of the 
other castles in theneighborhood. A walk of 
three-quarters of a hour across the interven- 
ing plain, and then a climb of some ten min- 
utes up the height, brings one to one’s destina- 
tion. A low square tower, and four plain 
stone walls, broken down in places—such is 
‘the castle of Hapsburg. This tame, uncared- 
for ruin has given rulers to Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, and America; 
and has modified the course of the world’s 
history no less in this the nineteenth, than 
in the thirteenth century. Fromthese dilapi- 
dated walls there sprang the authors of the 
Diet of Worms, the Spanish Armada, the 
Thirty Years’ War, the Pragmatic Sanction, 
and the Partition of Poland. From these nar- 
row windows the ancestors of Charles V. and 
Phillip II., of Maria Theresa and Marie An- 
toinette watched the restless windings of the 
Aar; and to this very pertal where we sit, 
the Margrave of Anspach and Baireuth. head 
of the House of Hohenzollern, dashed up, 
six centuries ago, to offer to Gount Rodolph 
of Hapsburg, in the name of the Electors of 
Germany, the imperial crown of Charle- 
magne !—[{Chambers’s Journal. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper wili be acknow!l- 
edged in its earliest subsequent tsar, Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising 1s of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying mémor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 

THE CENTURY PUBLISHING Co., CHICAGO, 

‘*A Short History of the Bible.” By Bronson 


Keeler. 
& Bros., N. Y. 


‘* Franklin Square Song Collection.” 

“The Yorktown Campaign.” By Henry P. 
Johnston. 

A First Greek Course.” 

“Camp Life-in the Woods.” 
Gibson. 


By William Smith. 
By W. Hamilton 


G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons. 
A History of American Literature.” By Moses 
Coit Tyler. 

“Spain and the Spaniards.” 
Aniicis. 

“ Norsk, Lapp and Finn.” By Frank Vincent, Jr. 

“Sir John Franklin.” By A. H. Beesly, M. A. 

‘* Animal Physiology.” By J. Milner Fothergell, 
M.D. 

“Three Vows, other Poems.” 
Batchelder Greene. 

NATIONAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
‘Bread and Beer.” By Mary Dwinell Chellis. 
GINN & HEATH. 

Shakespeare’s ** Macbeth,” ‘* Moor of Venice.” 
Vol. XVII.‘ Cymbeline,” Coriolanus.” Vol. 
XVIII. Edited bythe Kev. Henry Hudson. Work 
complete in twenty volumes, 

Dopp, MEAD & Co. 

“© A Short History of Art.” By Julia B. De For- 

rest. 


By Edmundo le 


By William 


CHARLES FORRESTER, 
** Story of the Gospel.” By the author of “ Story 
of the Bible.” 
| AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
** Lectures on the New Testament.” Delivered 
before the Am. 8, S. A. 
HovuGguTon, MIFFLIN & Co. 
* Holmes’s Poetical Wocks.” Two vols, 
Essence of Christianity.” By Ludwig 
Feuerbach. 
History of Materialism. 
Albert Lange. 
** Eastern Prover>s and Emblems.” 
J, Long. 
‘“ Boston Town.” By Horace E. Scudder. 
‘¢ Index to Neander’s General History of the Chris- 
tian Religion and Church.” 
E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 
“The Candle of the Lord and other Sermons.” 
By Phillips Brooks. 
SCRIBNER & Co. 
‘* The Quartet.” A sequel to ** Dab Kinzer.” By 
William O. Stoddard. 
* The Orthodox Theology of To-Day. By New- 
man Smyth. 


Vol. III. By Frederick 


By the Rev. 


JaMES R. Osaoov & Co. 
** Damen’s Ghost.” Round Robin Series, 
Forps, HowarRp & HULBERT.. 
‘* The Fate of Madame La Tour.” By Mrs. A. G. 
Paddock. 
AMERICAN BooK EXCHANGE. 


*“‘ Eminent Americans.” By Benson J. Logsing, 


LL.D. 
JoHN CnurcH & Co. 


‘“* Mother in the Doorway.” Dedicated to Gen. 
Garfield’s mother. 

Gro. MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

‘“* The Poacher.” By Captain Marryatt. 

** Ekkehard.” By Joseph Victor Scheffel, 

** Undine.” By De La Motte Fouqué, 

** The Luck of the Linwoods.” By the author of 
‘“*The History of an Opal Ring.” 

“Anne.” By Mrs Heury Wood. 

** 4 Gilded Sin.” By the author of **Dora Thorn.” 

HARPER Bros. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
Cameronians.” By James Grant. 
MAGAZINES, 

The Nineteenth Century, The Contemporary Re- 
view, The Unitarian Review, Appleton’s Journal, 
Litteli’s Living Age, Manufacturer and Builder, At- 
lantic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, North American 
Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, Catholic Worid, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Scribner's Monthly, International Review, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, The New Jerusalem Magazine, 
Eclectic Magazine, Ward & Lock’s Universal In- 


structor, Part I. 
Music. 


(Published by Oliver Ditson.) 
** The Index.” Acollection of sacred and secu- 
lar choruses, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Vol. XII. is now ready for de- 
livery to subscribers. 


J. M. STODDART & CO,, 


Publishers, 
727 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia. 


THE OCTOBER 
ST, NICHOLAS. 


A Great Number for Girls and Boys. 


‘* The Castle of Bim,” by FRANK R. 
STtocKTON. Poems, by Mrs. ANNIE T. 
FIELDS, CELIA ‘THAXTER, and _ others. 
Frontispiece, by BrRENNAN- 


C. Shortlidge. 


The Adventures of Cocquelicot, a cat 


owned by Coopcr, the novelist; 
Susan FENIMORE COOPER, and illustrated by 
HopkKINs. 

Full of Capital Stories. 

More than Fifty Illustrations. 
Price 25 cents. - Sold everywhere. 
THE CENTURY CoO., 
(Formerly Scribner & Co.) 
NEw YORK. 


NEW DESIGNS 


Decorated Note Papers, 


A LSO, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


IN HANDSOME BOXES. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 


STATIONERS, 


234 AND 235 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE. 


THE INDEX. 


BY CARL ZERRAHN, 


Sacred and Secular Choruses, 
Selected and Arranged 
For Singing Societies 
and Musical Gonventions. 


Chorus associations of all kinds will welcome 
this new compilation of just the music the master 
who makes it likes to use, and uses so successfully, 
in musical meetings. 27 Choruses, 144 octavo 
pages. Price, in boards, $1.25; paper, $1. 


The IDEAL (75 cts.), . by Emerson, is the singing 
echool book for the season. The best of all his 
singing school books, as the HERALD OF 
PRAISE (#1) is probably of his church music 
books, and of his SONG BELLS (50cts.) for 
common schools the same may be said. Do not 
fail also to examine Tilden’s truly excellent WEL 
COME CHORUS (31) which is undoubtedly the 
best high school song book for those who desire a 
new one. Also keep in mind LIGHT AND 
LIFE (35 cts.) in the front rank of Sunday-schoo! 
secng books, a worthy companion of which is the 
equally good BEACON LIGHT (30 cts.). 

t2" Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. Dirson & Co., 
844 Broadway, New York. 


2 UNEQUALED SINGING BOOKS. 2 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 


SONG MAGIC! 


For Singing Classes and Day Schools. 


Perfectly graded and most pleasing exercises, il- 
lustrating the principles of music. 


The Best Collection of Easy Glees, Etc., 


ever published. Beautiful Hymn Tunes and An 
thems. All live teachers ‘‘ HAIL IT WITH DELIGHT.” ” 
Notice the size and price. 


2-160 Pages, only $5.00 per Dozen. 
Send 50 cents for sample copy. Specimen pages 


STRAUB’S CHORUS BOOK! 


For Conventions, Institutes, Normals, Societies, 
etc. The most eminent authors! 


The Best Music in the World! 
Its merits Prom ag be over-estimated. Sent, post- 


pais. for 50 cen 
Examine these unrivaled books. Address 


S. W. STRAUB, Publisher, 


69 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
&® Sold music and book dealers 


Useful to Everybody ! 


GOOD AS GOLD 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE, 
Music Edition, In Boards, 192 pages-..-. -.- $30 per 100 
Specimen rary went Catalogues with Ful as 
Publications on reques 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 


ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL 


(No. 9), 200 pages. Latest and best 


[ales Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux, 


etc. PUBLISHED BY 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
Sent postpaid, 35 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 
J. H. BECHTEL, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


for — and iLibra- 


on lication 
New-York. 


written by | 


EDUCATIONAL. 


{WITHIN SHORTLIDGE’S MEDIA 
(Penn.) Academy and (iymnasium for 
Young men and Boys, 

Bayard Taylor said: ‘‘I take great pleasure in 
recombiending to parents the Academy of Mr. Swith- 
I have had an opportunity for sev- 
eral years of observing the manner in which this 
Academy is conducted, as well as the deportment of 
the pupiis who attend it, and am satisfied that noth- 
ing is neglected which can further both the intellect- 
ual and moral] devel¢ pment of the latter.” 

Students fitted at Media Academy are now in Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Lafayette, University of Penn- 
AKYlvania, Columbia, &c., &c. Boys fitted for West 
Point, Annapolis, and any polytechnic school. 

#0) per quarter for young men and boys; boarding, 
achooling, books, ete. Noextra charges except for 
music. Special care and provision for little boys. 
Individual and class instruction for both advanced 
and backward young men,combining the advantages 
of private tutoring and school-room dmil. English, 
Commercial, Scientific and Classical courses. Twelve 
instructors, all men and all graduates. French and 
German spoken in language classes. Bookkeeping 
and Penmanship by Professor W. P. Hammond, au- 
thor of Potter & Hammond's Bookkeeping and Pen- 
manship. Weekly .ectures, with the finest and full- 
est apparatus for experiment and illustration. Fine 
building, with fifty-five rooms heated in all stories 
and lighted with gas; hot and cold baths; gymnasium; 
excellent table; ample grounds. 

New illustrated circular contains picture of build- 
ings and full particulars, with 100 references and 
letters from the Hon. Fernando Wood, Gov. John 
L. Routt, John Hoey, Esq., Judge George M. Van 
Hoesen, ex-President Hill, the Rev. Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body, the Rev. J. A. Childs, D.D.; the Rev. J. R. 
Taylor Gray, Philadelphia; the Rev. D. %. C. Byles- 
by, the Rev. F. H. Robbina, the Rev. W. A. Patten, 
the Rev. 8S. A. Helliner, Media; and others. School 
twelve miles by rail from Thirty-first and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia; twenty-five daily trains; 
coach meets them regularly. School only a few 
minutes from Media Station. 

Media has seven churches, and a temperance char- 
ter—strictly enforced—prohibiting the sale of allin 
toxicating drinks. The health recerd of Media has 
few parallels. 

Studerts admitted at any time. 
expenses. 

No examination requisite for admission. 

For full particulars addreas SWITHIN C. SHORT- 
LIDGE, A.M. (Harvard University graduate), Me- 
dia, Penn. 

Principal at Grand Central Hotel, New York. 

WEDNESDAY, August 31, and Sept. 7, 
from lla. m. to 3:30 p. m. 


No ‘‘incidental ” 


WARRING MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘‘ For years 
before our son was under your care I knew from 
pareuts and pupils the value of your training of the 
young. Were he to pursue studies in school any 
longer we should feel that to have him under your 
instruction would be a rea) blessing to him.” 

George W. Cheney 2d, South Manchester, Conn., 
says: ‘‘ We are much pleased with your school, 
and feel grateful that our boy has been under 
your kind care the past year. His letters to his 
mother (averaging about two a week), without one 
word of complaint, so cheerful and well, prove to us 
that he has passed ahappy and dehghtful year.” 

Peter M. Bryson, President Phcenix Bank, New 
York, says: ‘‘I shall be glad to give you the benefit 
of any influence I may have it in my power to exert in 
your behalf. My nephew, Andrew Bryson, Jr., did 
well under your care, and I know that his parents 
are entirely satisfied and that they feel grateful for 
all the kindness and attention which he received dur- 
ing the years that he was a member of your family. 
You can also refer to his father, Com. A. Bryson, 
U.S. N.” For boys of all ages. 

Send foracircular. $300 a year. 


G* INSIDE SEMINARY, 
Milton-on-liudson, N. Y. 

A Home School for Girls. Seventy miles above 
New York. Ten steamers daily; only five minutes’ 
walk from landing; full view of the river. All 
branches of study. Specialties: Music and Art. For 
circulars address 

Miss G. W. LITTLEJOHN, Principal. 


OLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL IN. 
STITUTE, New Haven, Conn. General 
Russell’s School. Preparatory to college, scientific 
schools or business. Thorough physical training by 
military drilling, gymnastics, etc. Ample opportu- 
nity for athletic games, rowing, etc. 


INDERGARTEN._THE PHILA. Train- 
ing Sehool for Kindergarten Teachers re- 
opens Nov. Ist. The Kindergarten, Intermediate 
Class and Advanced Schoo! re-open September 28th. 
Mrs. VAN KIRK, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Prin- 
cipal. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE for YOUNG LA- 
DIES. Boston, Mass.—The 2th year will 
begin Wednesday, Sept 28, 1881. For catalogues and 
circular, apply to Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
Number of boys limited; terms, $500; good health 
and echolarship; mountain air; elevation, 800 feet. 
Address oO. OOBB, A. M., Prin. 


YHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 

Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
The thirty-second year of this Boarding and Day 
School will open September 2ist, 1881, at 

1615 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


AMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES AND GIKLS, Belmont, Mass. Six 
miles from Boston. Suburban School with city ad- 
vantages ; very select ; homeinfiuences. For circnu- 
lar, address MISS M. C. PRATT. 


[PORTANT TO STUDENTS of MUSIC. 
The New Calendar of the New England 
Conservatory and College ef Music is sent 
FREE, Apply to 

EZ. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Maas. 


duced. From JudgeC. E. 


| mending Elmwood Institute. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ACHUSETTS, 
shire Co. 
ELMWOOD INSTLTUTE 

for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruction a_speciaity Terms largcly re- 
Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
take pleasure in highly recom- 
The Principal! has had 
a long and successful experience in the care and edy- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. Iknow 
of no school where aii the surroundines seem so well 


Lanesboro, 


loug a patron : 


| Suited to insure study and progress.” 


General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also a patron 
a long time, has }-leasure in indorsing the above opin- 
ion. Reference may be made to Messrs. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 


(ORNWALL COLLEGIATE <CHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 
Location 300 feet above the river 
heaithfulness and beauty. 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sona attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
Especial atten- 
tion to Drawing, Painting, etc., and Botany and the 
Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. Artbur V. Ab- 


hott. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, 
Principal. 


Ws AGENCY FOR SC HOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, 

1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

3. Sells and Rents Scheo] Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 

Good Schools. 
Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Nomestic Building, cor. Broadway and Fourteenth 
Street, New York. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to 
the Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth 
Avenue, will re-open their English and French Board- 
ing and Day School for young ladies, on Wednesday, 
September 28th, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This school, established in 1%16, continues the 
eareful training and thorongh instruction in every 
department for which it has hitherto been so favora- 
bly known. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNC! E MENT. Misses: 
Porter and Champney’s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls—‘‘The Elms,""—Hadley, Mass., has been 
removed to No. 141 High St. (In¢raham Avenue), 
Springfield, Mass. Fifteenth year commences Sept. 
29, 1881. Full Academic and Classic Course, which 
also prepares for the Harvard ‘‘ Aunex” and the 
Colleges. For circulars address the Principals, until 
the 15th, at Hadley, and then Springfield. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or hieh, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Collesres. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. AU 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
i East 14th St., near University 


ARENT in search of schools fc their children 

will find prospectuses of the bestin the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc- 
tory for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY'’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


NEWTON Cc OL L EGUATE INSTITUTE, | 
Newton, Sussex Co., N.J. 

See catalorue. A thorough home school for males 

and females, under the best Christian influences. 

Fit for college or business. Reduction to ministers 

and ministry in view. $200. School year commences 

September 7th. S. S. STEVENS, A. M. 


HILL SEMINARY for young la- 
Ww dies. Bridgeport, Conn. Recently removed to 
a most eligible location. Large building, heated by 
steam, lighted by gas; all modern improvements. 
Sanitary condition perfect. Ample «rounds. Number 
of boarders limited. For circulars, address the 
principal. Miss EmMIty NELSON. 


ILLISTINE HALL, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 

Home Sehool for ten Young Ladies. Ample 
grounds, river view and superior educational advan- 
tages. Lectures upon Art and Foreign Travel 
For circulars address 

Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL.— 


{ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
ndorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Montfort. 

138 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This Young Ladies Day and Boarding Schoo! will 
re-open Sept. 21, with full Collegiate course of in- 
struceion. CHARLES E. WEST, Principal. 
HAINES’S SCHOOL, 

Woodside. P. O., Hartford, Conn. 

Location unsurpassed in healthfulness and pictur- 
esque surroundings. Full coursesin English, French, 
German, Latin, Italian, Music and Painting. The 
aumi—a sound mind in a sound body. 


Unsurpassed in 


Grounds, nine acres, 


‘ewe. French spoken in the family. 


NE 


\LIZABETH INSTITU TE, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
nui and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children. 
The twenty-first year will begin Sept. 2ist. Terms 
8300. MISSES READ & HIGGINS. 


APLEWOUD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADLES, Pittsfield, Mass., Offersrare ad- 
van es. in a lecation of unrivalled beauty. 
¥etablished 1841. Address Rev. ©. V. Spear, Principal. 


HE HEIGHTS ” ACADEMY, 
Short Hills, Essex Co., N. J. 


Boarding School for Boys from 9 to 20 years of age. 


Term begins Sept. 6th, 1881. Apply for circular to 
the Rector, the REV. DR. ROSE. 
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THE END. 
By Dora READ GOODALE. 


e— sun shines low in the August wood, 
The clouds float slow o’er the August sky. 
The birds sing soft to the August air, 
And the end of the summer is everywhere; 
Though Death is cruel, yet God is good, 
And what is Death? for we cannot dic! 


The wind sighs soft in the August wood ; 
The birds may sing, but it is not June; 
Though the sun be gold or the mist be grey, 
They can change not the peace of this August day ; 
Though Death is terrible, God is good, 
And Death is only the hour of noon. 


The sunlight falls through the August wood, 
And Death is noon, and it is not night; 
The morning shadows have cleared away, 
And there comes with the noon-tide the fuller day ; 
Though Death seems darkness, yet God is good, 
And Death is only the larger light. 


The sun shines warm in the August wood, 
The clouds float slow o’er the August sky, 
The birds sing low to the August air, 
And rest and silence are everywhere; 
For Life is somewhere, and God is good, 
And what is Death ? for we cannot dic! 


THE FLOWER MANIA. 
By JENNIE L. LYALL. 


N the natural world there are hot and cold waves 

that now and then come up and pass over sectiors 

of country, and in the social world there are fashion 

waves that come and pass. These may be of longer or 
shorter duration, according to their novelty or merit. 

But to hear that something is ‘‘all the rage” that 
but a short time before was entirely unknown is quite 
as common as to hear any other piece of ordinary 
news. And itis the purpose of this article to treat 
especially of the flower mania—the present fashion of 
cultivating plants in-doors. 

That flowers are among the most beautiful of God’s 
creations no one can deny; and yet these lovely things, 
beautiful as they are, can be given a place of too much 
prominence in the home that they are intended to dec- 
orate. Everything in the house in the way of furni- 
ture and ornament should, in so far as possible, be 
made to enhance the comfort and happiness of those 
whose privilege it is to abide there. Beautiful bay 
windows, cozy corners and nooks for reading or sew- 
ing, should never be appropriated to the use of house- 
plants. I know dwellings where there is not a single 
available window in the rooms where the family are 
most often assembled. Racks and benches, neither 
beautiful nor sightly to those inside, however attract- 
ive they may look to the passer-by, occupy every inch 
of space. 

Young children, and more especially old people— 
those who of necessity are confined indoors much of 
the time—require brightness and sunshine, and noth- 
ing is so desirable or beneficial to them as to sit in the 
warm sunlight and to take in a little of the outer 
world from a window left free and open. The fresh, 
green grass and waving trees, with now and then a 
panoramic view of fleeting clouds and azure sky, afford 
in themselves a change that is healthful and invigorat- 
ing; and nothing is more to be deprecated than to 
confine persons in-doors to the same wearisome round 
of objects as are found in any one room. Pictures, 
furniture, ornaments and carpet become monotonous 
to a painful degree when the great world outside is 
entirely excluded. 

And then this passion for cultivating house-plants 
is more often due to a love of show than to any 
love for the objects themselves. To see people 
stand and gaze admiringly at a handsomely dec- 
orated window, and to listen to the praise be- 
stowed upon some new and beautiful flower, is as 
agreeable to many weak minds as any other kind of 
admiration and flattery. I would not do away with 
anything that helps to create a love for the beautiful, 
and is ennobling in its nature; it is only the undue 
prominence that is given to these things, and to the 
space and place that they occupy, that is objectiona- 
ble. I know a family sitting-room that is provided 
with two pleasant bay-windows. On either side of 
each, about half-way to the top, are fastened two large 
brackets, and on these are pots from which vines are 
growing. These are trained over the upper part of the 
window in a graceful way that makes a curtain of 
green, and suspend¢d from the center above are hang- 
ing-baskets containing flowers. I have yet to see any- 
thing in the way of window decoration that produces a 
prettier effect. And yet the whole lower half is en- 


tirely open, and one can sit or stand without inconve- 
Beside these, in little out-of- 


nience or interference. 


the-way places, but where they can get sufficient air 
and light, are other pots of plants, but so arranged as 
not to occupy important space. I know not whether 
the view to the passer-by is beautiful or not, but to one 
who comes inside it is charming to the fullest degree. 
The very irregularity of arrangement carries a charm 
in itself that pleases the eye and satisfies the taste. 

The queen of this household evidently regards the 
comfort and well-being as well asthe pleasure of those 
who make the home circle as of more importance than 
a few admiring glances of a stranger’s eye. Would it 
not be well for many of us to consider whether wooden 
shelves and benches, banked with tlowers hiding the 
outside world and fencing the family in limited space, 
are not a real deformity to a room because they defeat 
the purpose of a living-room ? 


HOME SAINTS OK PARLOR ORNA- 


MENTS? 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BrEEcueEr. 


young lady who rises early, and in a neat 

simple morning dress goes to the kitchen to 
assist in getting breakfast—or gets it herself, if need 
be—and afterward cheerfully and smilingly puts the 
house in order, without leaving it for her mother to 
do, is worth a dozen parlor beauties who sit languidly 
on sofa or easy-chairs, fanning, fanning, or for a few 
moments drum on the piano, then take up a_ bvok, 
find no interest in it, and for want of really healthy ex- 
ercise half die from sheer indolence.” 

The former will make a good wife and mother, and 
her home will be a paradise where husband and chil- 
dren will find rest and amusement far more satisfac- 
tory than can be found in parties or genteel dissipations, 
while they hourly call her blessed who has made home 
the sweetest spot on earth. But the latter—how sad 
the thought !—can be but a pretty, useless piece of fur- 
niture. In that which she thinks genteel to do—and 
she will by no means stoop to do anything that is not— 
can she find real peace and true enjoyment? Restless, 
dissatisfied and fretful all the morning, the hour for 
receiving calls arrives, she finds a kind of pleasure in 
dressing forthe occasion, or anticipating the frivolous 
entertainment she looks forward to. Yet how often 
these anticipations prove a failure. How often among 
these callers, over whom she wastes many hours, there 
will be one marplot, so uncongenial to herself and 
those other friends who may call that the morning’s 
expected pleasure, meager as it may be, is a source of 
keen annoyance, perhaps in part atoned for after the 
offensive guest departs in the low and rude satisfac- 
tion of turning the unfortunate one into ridicule. 

If this hot-house plant decides to leave the house 
and make a round of senseless calls herself, how much 
pleasure will she be likely to secure? How often a 
few words of silly gossip rouse an envious or jealous 
spirit in her breast that is a source of keen torture to 
her for days. 

Now here are two paths, either of which our young 
girls may choose, and on that choice the happiness or 
misery of their whole lives may depend. Here comes 
in the mother’s most solemn work; for in the influence 
their example or teaching may have in determining 
that choice the mothers must be held responsible. It 
will rest almost wholly with the mother whether these 
young girls, just looking toward womanhood, shall 
learn to seek their sweetest pleasures at home, in use- 
ful employment and the refined companionship sensi- 
ble parents will seek to bring about them, or shall 
learn to seck amusement in fashionable society and 
dissipation, anywhere, anyhow, but at home! 

With the first class of parents we look to see our 
young girls develop into genuine home saints; with 
the second class, how can we expect anything but girls 
who spend their young maidenheod in seeking those 
pleasures that perish in the using, and fill their hearts 
with discontent and bitterness, and after marriage 
scorn the idea of being housekeepers ; preferring to 
seek the only homes they will ever know in fashion- 
able boarding houses or the giddy whirl] of hotel life? 


A SUGGESTIVE EXPERIMENT. 
By L. W. B. 


N exhibition of the sewing done by the pupils in 

the Winthrop School in Boston was given re- 
cently, and was satisfactory in the highest degree. 
The plan followed was that of giving a lesson of one 
hour twice a week in the three lower grades, and once 
a week in the three higher grades. Much of the un- 


happiness and misery in the homes of the laboring’ 


classes is due to the entire want of knowledge of the 
plainest sewing needed in a family. The mother 
knows not how to cut or fit the simplest garment, and 
the child goes about in ill-fitting, ragged garments, 
grotesque in the extreme. There is a moral effect in 
good and becoming clothes, and many persons who 
can lay claims to refinement and good taste should 


thank the kind circumstances that made well-fitting 
and becoming clothes a possibility of childhood. Watch 
the man on a truck with a hickory shirt much too large 
for him, or in rags which he tries to cover up with a 
worse coat—and watch the same man on Sunday 
with the ‘‘ white shirt,” which is a work of art to the 
pooMtoving wife. See how straight he stands! 
his boots are polished! He is shaved, and knows that 
he is a good-looking man and a source of pride to the 
‘“‘wife and children.” He is no better man than he 
was Saturday, and if the hickory fitted as well, if the 
coat was patched instead of ragged, he would sit up 
on the truck-seat a man among men. His rags over- 
power him. 

It is next to impossible for the teacher to give any 
very advanced idea to a class of forty or fifty pupils in 
a lesson of one hour. Could not some plan be devised 
by which ladies charitably inclined might use a part of 


their time in teaching cloldren in our public schools | 


how to do the practical sewing of a family? The ladies 
might come into the school-room at the appointed 
time, each one having ten or twelve pupils, for whose 
advancement in this particular branch of education 
she becomes responsible, working under the principal 
of the school and under the same rules as the regular 
teacher. Our Mothers’ Sewing Schools are doing a good 
work, but are laboring under great disadvantages 
which would not be encountered during school-days, 
before the burdens of wifehood and motherhood have 
come. As regards the expense of mate. ial, there is no 
doubt that the mother would be glad to furnish the 
muslin—which might cost fifteen cents—for the apron 
that Maggie would make herself. The apron bought 
ready-made would cost thirty cents, and rip probably 
before it was washed. 

Let those we are trying to help see the result as soon 
as possible. Faith does not always thrive on depri- 
vation. The pupils should be taught to cut and put 
together garments as well as to sew them. Everything 
should be done in our public schools with the idea to 
make this child a useful, happy, self-respecting and 
law-abiding citizen, or wife and mother of citizens. A 
home where every dollar earned is spent to the best 
advantage, where father and mother know how to use 
the material for food and clothing in the best-manner, 
is likely to be a true home, and the children to grow 
up useful and happy. Instruction in cookingand sew- 
ing is at least as important to the welfare of the State 
as instruction in grammar and spelling. 


THE NATURAL RESULT. 
By F. M. W. | 


AM tired of hearing people talk about the inscru- 
table ways of Providence. There are many strange 
dispensations entirely beyond our ken; sooner or later 
sickness and death visit every household, and it is not 
in Our power to arrange the times and the seasons ; 
but, for all that, it cannot be denied that there are 
many instances when what people call a mysterious 
Providence is plainly due to their own neglect of the 
commonest laws of health. 

I knew a gentleman, blessed with a rare gift of ob- 
stinacy, who built a house, and instead of intrusting 
the plumbing to some reliable, experienced workman, 
superintended it himself, and had it done after an en- 
tirely new and original plan of his own. His only 
child died of diphtheria before they had been in the 
house a year, and the other members of the family 
suffered from various malarial disorders. Could you 
call that anything but a natural result ? 

The majority of people show the most fatal careless- 
ness with 1egard to the precaution taken to avoid the 
spread of contagious diseases. Not long since I read 
in the paper of the death of achild which I knew to 
have been caused by the most malignant scarlet fever, 
and yet there was no mention made of the disease, and 
friends were requested to attend the funeral. I would 
no more have gone to that house than to one where 
there was a yellow-fever patient. 

Our lives are arranged by a higher power than we 
possess, but none the less does a heavy responsibility 
rest upon us, especially those of us who are parents. 
I remember when my first baby passed through her 
second summer, and had all her teeth without ever 
once requiring the services of a-physician, so many 
people said to me, ‘‘ How fortunate you are! You 
ought to be very thankful!” I was very thankful, but 
I could not help feeling that it was as much owing to 
a little common sense as it was to good fortune, and I 
recollected how some of these same mothers who now 
wondered why my child should be so much more 
healthy than theirs had laughed at me for being so 
careful about her diet, and as I recalled the arguments 
we had had upon the healthfulness of doughnuts and 
grapes for babies I did not think it strange that their 
children looked puny. 

It is almost a matter of wonder to me that any child 
ever arrives at years of discretion, Isaw a woman 
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last summer feeding a little delicate baby with Morella 
cherries ; but I was not surprised—I have ceased to be 
surprised by anything of that kind; I am more in- 
clined to be astonished when I see a mother who seems 
to apply an ordinary amount of common sense to the 
treatment of her child. 

Even among educated people the ignorance on the 
subject of disease and its preventable causes is appall- 
ho All children are liable to sickness, and our great- 
est care cannot keep them from the many ills that 
childhood’s flesh is heir to; but the spread of contag- 
ion, the amount of fresh air breathed into the lungs, 
the good, nourishing food that their active little bodies 
specially need—all these matters we can control; and 
they have so much to do with their health that if we 
neglect them, either through ignorance or thoughtless- 
ness, we shall surely pay the penalty. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. | 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, aug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } : 

In the column for “ Inquiring Friends” of The Christian Union of 
August 3ist, you kindly answered my inquiry for the best place to 
put a bright, mischievous boy of eleven, by asking for further in- 
formation about him. His mother having become a widow, and re- 
duced in circumstances by the dishonesty of others, came to New 
York from Cork about fourteen months ago. Her husband was a 
very prosperous butcher. She. thought to open a boarding-house 
here, but gradually has had to pawn most of her things, and to go out 
to service herself, placing her children in asylums or at service. 
Five are so placed ; but she does not know what to do with this boy, 
being very anxious to have him go to school till he can have a good 
education—at least in reading, writing and arithmetic. She is a Cath- 
olic, but is willing to have her boy with Protestants rather than that 
he should not be educated. 

It ix difficnit to give a reference for the boy, as he has been in Ohio 
with his connections, who, for their own family reasons, can no longer 
have an addition to their family ; but during our recent moving we 
found him thoughtful, honest, willing and intelligent. He is a very 
agreeable boy to have around; modest, neat, and very pleasant. His 
mischief ix entirely good natured, In short, he is an attractive boy. 
The Rev. Dr. Gilbert, of 141 President Street, Brooklyn, will gladly 
bear witness to all this. 

The mother is a refined, excellent Christian woman. Will you also 
kindly answer this? and oblige 

Yours respectfully, S. D. G. 

Any person desiring to give a home to such a lad, expect- 
ing to teach him manly virtues, and to receive in return the 
service that is proper to expect from a boy of his age, may, 
with references, apply to this department. 


There are various methods of keeping grapes for use in the 
early winter. One friend succeeds in this way: He cuts the 
clusters on a dry day soon after noon, carefully trims out 
the poor grapes and lays the clusters inastone jar. To 
guard against bruising, the jats are carried to the vines and 
the grapes as fast as cut putin. When the jar is full a 
cover is put on and brown paper pasted carefully over the 
top, #0 that no crack or cranny is left. The jars are then 
buried in the ground deep enough to escape frost, and 
on special occasions up to Christmas the grapes are found 
fresh. 


Late varieties, suchas the Isabella, are kept very well out 
of the ground. After cutting, the clusters are allowed to 
lie on trays in an airy room long enough for the skins to 
wilt and toughen a little, after which they are carefully 
packed in the pasteboard or wooden boxes so commonly 
seen on the fruit stands. In a dry place the grapes will 
keep well for weeks in tbis way, but will only bear trans- 
portation if they are packed close enough to avoid shaking. 


I wish to know whether C. E. Page, M. D., author of ** How we 
Fed the Baby,” is a good authority, so that his work should receive 
more weight than if it were a publication without name. If so, will 
you please give his address ? 

Yours truly, C. G. B. 

Dr. Page is not known tous. The publishers of his work 
think he resides in Bedford, Me., but are not positive. 


Will you give me the address of the Dress Reform Association in 
New York City? Why do you not give prices in your weekly book 
list? Respectfully, etc. - 

The address of the Co-operative Dress Association is No. 
31 West Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

The publishers do not always send the prices of the books, 
and they therefore do not appear in the lists. 


The motto borne by the Prince of Wales is Jch Dien; I 
serve. The words are said to have been changed from those 
meaning ‘‘I shine,’”’ which accompanied the device of the 
sun’s rays, instead of the plumes now used. ‘‘It is better as 
it is,” says one, *‘ for who would not prefer to say of himself, 
‘I serve,’ leaving others to say of him, ‘ He shines’ ?"’ 


The apparently delicate cream-colored sponges sold on 
the street are of a very inferior quality ,bleached by acids 
which not only destroy whatever value there may have been 
in the article but endanger the comfort of the user. To 
wash the sensitive skin of a little baby with one of these 
sponges is cruel, and may cause serious trouble. 


Those who ‘‘ command service ” lose it; and those who 
‘do courtesies ’’ minister to themselves. 


Drudgery may occupy the hands; only noble service goes 
frem the heart. 


Our Young Folks. 


KITTY'S TRAVELS. 
By Mary Gay Humpureys. 
OT Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
A Nor Isabella Bird, 
Nor Lady Florence Dixie, 
Of whom you've lately heard ; 
Nor Mrs. Brassey, sailing 
In yacht with flying jib, 
Ilas seen more lands or stranger scenes 
Than Kitty from her crib. 


She journeys in the morning 
Before the nurse is up, 

A pilgrim in her night-dress, 
With neither staff nor cup. 

She gives a toss the bed-clothes, 
When Alps on Alps arise, 

And, sinking back, regards them 
With dreamy, half-closed eyes. 


? The peaks glint in the sunlight, 
; Dark chasms yawn below. 
She turns—an av’lanche buries 
yoat’s path in the snow. 
She kicks--a monstrous earthquake 
Has swept them out of space, 
And throwing back the counterpane, 
Another scene and place ! 


A golden slope arises 
From out the blanket’s fold, 
And Kitty sees it sparkle 
With California gold 
That lies on top like pebbles. 
With no one to say nay, 
Miss Kitty takes an armful, 
Enough to last a day. 


But there’s a stranger country 
In which she loves to dwell ; 
The grass is blue, and flowers green, 
I’ve often heard her tell. 
Its hills and dales and prairies 
Are filled with brilliant birds, 
But though one wanders ever, 
Their songs are never heard. 


Not Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
Nor Isabella Bird, 
Nor Lady Florence Dixie, 
Of whom you all have heard ; 
Nor Mrs. Brassey sailing 
In yacht with flying jib, 
Can tind the land unless she gets 
Chintz comforts for her crib. 


So Kitty lies and wonders, 
With dreamy, half-ciosed eyes,” 
Instead of waking all the house 
With early calls and cries. 
She gathers thus strange knowledge 
Of many a scene and clime, 
Until Bridget loudly calls her, 
‘* Kitty! It’s breakfast time!” 


THE CHILDREN'S PRAYER-MEET- 
ING. 
By Saran J. Pricuarn. 


T is without spire, without belfry, without bell; it 
has no pastor, no choir, no sexton, no congrega- 
tion; it stands—this small church-edifice—the solitary 
memorial of a good, sweet-souled missionary, who built 
it, so long ago that no man is quite certain of the time 
when, for the Chippewa Indians. 

Missionaries and Indians alike have gone, and noth- 
ing remains in all that far-off Western region but the 
little church to tell that they have been. 

When the farm houses were built, and the acres 
of grain began to grow, and the voices of children to 
be heard in the land, no man laid a hand upon the 
little mission church, nor utilized it for house, or 
school, or barn. As time went on, the trees grew up 
about it, clustering near and nearer, until it came to 
be buried in the very heart of a small forest of pines. 
Pine-tree trunks columned it around; great rafters of 
pine were laid in air above it; pine-tree needles 
thatched it anew with every year, and on either side 
of its low entrance nature raised a sentinel who never 
deserted his post, but stood bravely up under the 
laying on of heat and cold, of light and darkness, and 
storm. For many a day the forest had held this 
little well-nigh-forgotten mission church wrapped in 
its strong embrace of protective silence. The spirits 
of the sweet’ missionary and the red children of the 
forest alone had visited it. No prayer, no praise, no 
penitence within its walls, only the great bowing 
toward hesven of the lofty pines in the air above it. 

One day two little girls wandered into the pine 
wood. It was on a holiday; such a holiday as_the 
United States had never before known. From the 


Atlantic to the Pacific it was the time of the reaching 
up of the Nation’s hand, that, peradventure, it might 
fee] God’s protecting touch. 


The sign craved, with 


a mighty craving, was the life of our beloved Presi- 


dent. 
Edith Bartlett stood, amazed, in the wood, at the 


sight she saw. Alice!” she whispered, ‘look 
there!” Edith pointed with awe amid the lofty 
trunks toward the little chureh. 

‘““What is it?” returned Alice. ‘It looks like a 
house. But I never heard of anybody living here ; 
did you, Edith ?” she asked. 

They trod softly over the carpet of pine; they vent- 
ured nearer and nearer, until they were at the little 
mission church. 

‘It’s deserted,” whispered Edith. 


‘Such a discovery!” gasped Alice. ‘*‘ We've lived 


here four months and never heard of it.” 

**Shall we knock ?” questioned Edith. ‘‘Oh, Alice, 
suppose—what if an old Indian should open that 
door ?” 

““Tll try and see. Stand off, now, if you are afraid.” 
Alice knocked softly at first, then louder. No re- 
sponse. 

“Try the door,” suggested Edith, who stood aside, 
with one of the pine sentinels intervening. 

‘‘Tcan’t open it. Come and help me. I tell you 
there’s nobody been here since these woods were made, 
It’s a vfully old,” called Alice, who was exerting all her 
strength upon the latch held down by the rust of 
many years. 

Edith ventured to look in through a window. 

‘*Alice,” she said, going to her sister’s aid, ‘‘it’s 
been achurch, sometime. Just to think, folks have 
prayed and sung in here!” 

A few vigorous strokes with a stone caused the 
rust to give way, the door parted a little, a little more, 
and then the two girls stood within the church. How 
quaint, and old, and forgotten, it seemed! The light 
was dim; the flooring was uneven; the sacrilegious 
roots of the trees were invading the place, but the 
little high, square pulpit, was there, and the seats; 
pews, there were none. Up the aisie walked Edith 
and Alice. 

‘* How long ago was this place used, do you think ?” 
questioned Alice. 

-**Q, ages before we were born,” returned Edith, 
‘‘and”—with sudden emphasis, ‘* what a place to 
pray in for the dear President! Here, where nobody 
has prayed for him before—a church all to ourselves !” 

‘‘It does seem as if God would hear us in here,” 
said Alice, in an awed tone. ‘‘Shall we go into the 
little, high-up pulpit ?” . 

They went into it. In all the United States, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from their most northern 
point to their most southern boundary, I think there 
could have been found no two young girls more 
eagerly interested in, more agonized for, the life of our 
beloved President than were Edith and Alice Bartlett. 

During all the days from the second of July to the 
very end no day was too stormy or too hot, no pleas- 
ure so alluring as to prevent their walking two miles 
for the latest news from Washington. They had 
written letters to the President’s young daughter full 


of love and affectionate wishes: letters that were — 


never sent, because their mother thought they ought 
not to go, and they had prayed diligently, that 
the President might get well. Now together they 
ascended the pulpit of the sweet old missionary, and 
there was no voice raised, in heaven or earth, te 
prevent their going into it to pray there for the man in 
suffering. 

‘‘How strange! How queer! Don’t you feel—” 
asked Alice. 

‘* Yes, I do,” responded Edith, ‘‘ just as though I was 
somebody who used to live and pray here ages ago.” 

‘*Let us sing first,” observed Alice, and her sweet 
young voice rose softly to the low rafters as she 
began to sing ‘‘Sweet Hour of Prayer.” 

‘*T feel quite as though I was inchurch; don’t 
you ?” questioned Alice in a subdued whisper, as the 
last tone of the last word died away. 

‘““It seems more like God’s cliurch than ours do,” 
said Edith; ‘‘and, Alice, in here, do you know,” her 
voice faltered, ‘*it seems just as if God must love the 
President—’cause he has been with him every moment 
of the time all his life, and knows just how he has 
suffered since the dreadful thing happened—a great 
deal more than all the people love him who want him 
to live and get weH; and—IlI’m going to pray now.” 

‘* Dear Lord!” she prayed, ‘‘ we have found this lit- 
tle church in the wood. We don’t know who prayed 
in it, but no man owns it to-day. It is your house, 
and we came into it to ask you to make the poor dear 
sick man well who lies so hurt and ill on the edge of 
the gréat sea—but—we don’t ask that now. We only 
ask you to love him a little more, to ease his pain, to 
make him happy. Don’t mind us, or our wishes, or 
our prayers any more. We are willing to be sorry 
and to suffer if only you will make him happy. Take 
care of his dear mother, and his wife, and the boys, 
and Mollie, and make them all sweet and willing — ” 

Edith could not pray another word. She burst into 
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passionate sobbing at the touch of Alice’s arm about 
her waist, and for a few moments the little mission 
church heard only the loving cries of two warm- 
hearted girls. | 

“Come; let us go,” said Alice, at last. ‘*How | 
selfish of us to think that we had anything to give up | 
when those children lose a father, and we only a 
President, if he has to die.” 

“Yes,” said Edith, ‘‘and don’t you remember how 
mother told us the other day about President Lincoln’s 
dying—and how all the people felt then as though 
they could never love another man? And now God has 
made the man, and the love, too, I begin to feel as 
though God could be trusted right on, through every- 


, 


thing.’ 

‘Even if he dies?” questioned Alice. 
that be an answer to our prayer ?” 

“If it comes to him to die, that must be God’s 
best for him. O, Alice, I feel as though I did not 
want to pray for him any more; as though I knew 
that just beyond where we can see or know anything 
at all God himself is preparing something a great 
deal better than we can know or think about for our 
President.” 

‘“God has always been very good to us,” said Alice, 
as they walked down the aisle and passed out of the 
little church. 

The latch fell into place, and the silence of the pine 
forest came again and enwrapped the spot. One more 
prayer had gone up to God for our President. 

There came one answer to them all. 

The prayers were ours. The answer was God’s. 


Would 


THE MICROSCOPE—I11. 
By Mary BARTLETT. 


rTNHE other lecture that I gave you had two parts— 
L the science of the microscope and the mechanics 
of it. This lecture has two parts—the care of the mi- 
croscope and the enjoyment of it. And because care 
is a troublesome fellow, and we want to get rid of him 
as soon as possible, we will dissect him into ten rules, 
and you may pin them fast on a piece of paper. The 
piece of paper you may set in the table-drawer, where 
you are to put some other things directly. But the 
rules you must preserve also in the alcohol of a good 
memory. I am not sure whether I can get it all into 
ten. But Iam sure that no one ought to be required 
to obey more than ten commandments at once. There- 
fore, I shall try. 

1. Place. Putthe microscope on a table that nobody 
can joggle. Put nothing else on the table but the mi- 
croscope and what you want to look at, and the books 
and papers that will help you at your work with it. 

2. Light. Have the table near a window opposite 
the sunny side of the room, so that you will get light 
not directly from the sun, but reflected from the bright 
clouds on the other side of the sky. Do not face the 
window, but have it on your left hand. Then if you 
put up your right hand to arrange the object on the 
stage you will not shut off the light. Have the lamp 
on the left side if you work in the evening, but day- 
time is better. 

3. Eyes. Do not shut one eye. It is better to get 
into the habit of using either eye, and keeping the un- 
used one open. Then you can work longer than if you 
had to use always the same one. Just as soon as your 
eyes are tired, stop, especially if you do not see things 
in the room quite clearly when you look up from the 
microscope. 

4. Neatness. Put the microscope away as soon as 
you are through with it. It is very important that the 
glass should not become dusty. The mirror and all 
must be kept perfectly clean. Have a thin handker- 
chief or a bit of soft wash-leather to wipe away specks 
of dust. Geta glass goblet, or something like it, to 
put over anything that you are meaning to look at 
soon ; for if specks of carpet-dust, too small for you to 
see, should get on the object, when you put it under 
the glass you may be deceived into thinking that they 
are remarkable discoveries. 

5. Tools to work with. Have a drawer in the table, 
or if it is a large table have a part of the drawer par- 
tilioned off, for you to put your microscope-things in. 
In this put, besides the rules and the handkerchief, a 
nice little blank-book ; a box of pieces of white paper, 
all of one size, to draw on; a nice long, sharp pencil 
or two that you use for nothing else; a very sharp 
knife, so that you may cut little slices of things and 
see the inside (a razor is better); two needles on the 
end of sticks as long as a pencil, so that if you want to 
pull a thing in pieces while it is under the glass you 
can do so; and—well, whatever else you think you 
need. A pair of pincers would be useful to take up 
little things that are hard to put under the glass with 
your fingers; and some boxes in which to keep things 
that ought to have been looked at to-day, but that you 
are bound to put off till to-morrow. 


6. Pictures. Draw everything. If your microscope 


has not a camera lucida, never mind. Do your best 
without. Draw each thing on a separate piece of 
paper. Put the pieces ina little box or portfolio, and 
put plain slips of paper between cach two, so as to 
keep the little pictures nice. Number the pictures at 
the top in the order in which you made them. Below 
each picture write the name of it, and the date of the 
day when you looked at it. Of course you can look at 
each thing as many times as you wish, for fun. I am 
not lecturing you to spoil your fun. But the first time 
I would draw it very carefully. Then if I saw some- 
thing new, when looking at it for fun, I woulk 
look at it a little more carefully, andairaw it again| 
more carefully still. 
ing, I would put ‘*See No. 1,” or 4, or whatever the 
first picture of the same thing may have been. Then 
you can compare the two, and find how much sharper 
are your eyes, and how much truer is the point of your 
pencil than when you first began to look at things. 

7. Descriptions. Write about everything. Draw the 
thing when you look at it; but afterwards, when you 
have been having a good game out-of-doors and want 
to sit down quietly, take out the book and write a de- 
scription of what you saw. Number each to corre- 
spond with the picture in your box. 

Perhaps some of you will like better to have pictures 
and writing in one book. But if you separate them, 
when you leok at the picture you can try to think 
how you have described it, and when you read the de- 
scription you can recall the picture, and afterward 
look to see if you were right. 

If you do not know what to call things that you see, 
ask some older person. Try first to tell what it is like 
in your own words, and then some one may be able to 
give you one new word which stands for precisely 
what you have seen. 

On the whole, I think that seven iaics are as good 
as ten if you keep them, and every bit as bad if you 
break them. So, if you like, you will go on, now, to 
enjoy your microseope. This you will find out how to 
do better than any one can tell you. The only thing I 
fear is that you will try looking at too many things at 
once. I take for granted that you enjoy the idea of 
being sometime very wise about Nature’s wonders. The 
microscope, more than anything else, is the key to 
such wisdom ; and you will enjoy trying the key and 
looking in for-a little at the different chambers, though 
you may not know the names and uses of all that you 
find within. 

First, there is botany. The first thing to be learned 
about in botany is the leaf. You can sce that the leaf 
is green When you look at it with your eyes alone. But 
you cannot see why itis green. When you puta bit 
of the thin puter layer of it under your microscope you 
may see the tiny, round, hollow cells of which it is 
made, and in them you may see green dots of chloro- 
phyll that gives the leaf its color. These dots are dif- 
ferently placed in different leaves, so that you will like 
to look at many specimens. Among the cells are the 
mouths, dark openings through which the leaves 
breathe. Besides the leaves, try very thin slices of 
fruit—a strawberry, an apple, or a bit of orange-peel. 

When you have learned, by looking at many things 
of this kind, how all plants are made of these cells, you 
will like to know about the queer little cells, unlike the 
rest, that make a new plant. Take a flower, and in- 
side the row of petals you will see another rowof long, 
thread-like organs. On the end of each is a little case 
that carries the fine dust that covers your fingers when 
you handle a lily. Look at some of this dust under a 
compound microscope, and you will find that each 
speck is a wee, rounded grain—ua new cell in fact. 
Often they are very prettily shaped and marked, 
dainty enough to be foot-balls for fairies. 

If you cut a tiny, very thin cross-slice of the larger, 
lower part of the central organ of the flower, you will 
see placed in it the littke round ovules that hold the 
most important cells of all. They, with the help of the 
pollen-cells, grow into the seeds. If you open a seed 
you will find the tiny new plantinit. Thus you see 
that the most important and interesting things about 
plants, what they are really made of and how they are 
made, could never be known without the microscope. 

The same thing is true of each of the other sciences, 
so that if you are studying either of them you will 
know from your study what things your eyes will need 
help in discovering ; and if you have not studied either 
of them, and are using your microscope for play, yet, 
if you will look at o:.e thing long and patiently enough, 
and then look at other things that are similar to it, and 
compare them to find the slight difference, and if you 
keep the pictures of what you see in plants by them- 
selves, and those of insects by themselves, you will be 
making the best possible beginning in’botany and en- 
tomology, for you will begin to observe and arrange 
things according to what is like and unlike in them. 

Then you may make another set of drawings of what 
you find in the pantry or on the table—bread crumbs, 
thin bits of potato peel, tiny pinches of flour, starch or 
pepper. So you will be making a beginning in chem- 
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istry. You must soak these}dry things in a drop of 
water before you examine them. Have a little water 
upon the slide. You will then, perhaps, see round 
dark spots or rings; but these are only bubbles of air 
in the water, and you are to pay no attention to them. 

In the cells of the potato you will find tiny grains of 
something. These are starch. Some of them are 
shaped a little like shells. If you put a drop of iodine 
on them they will turn blue. You may know in tht 
way whenever you have starch in anything that you 
You will find it in the bread crumbs, and in 
wheat, tapioca and sago. You will like to see how 
differently the particles of it are shaped in each of 
these things. 

You may plunder the preserve-closet, if your mother 
does not care. The preserved fruits have already been 
well soaked, and are prepared to use. By this time 
you have begun to see how useful the microscope must 
be in finding out whether hurtful substances have been 
mingled with the food we have to eat: 

I have no fear that you will not catch flies and but- 
terflies, to see their eyes and the scales on their wings, 
without any special advice of mine. Try hairs—your 
own and those of different animals; and bits of skin, 
and perhaps a drop of blood, so as to see the rounded 
globules in it, sometimes heaped upon it like a little 
pile of pennies. If you have made up your mind to be 
a doctor, you will then have taken an important step 
toward it. 

But far better than to try working on by yourselves, 
and more helpful it will be, if you get one of the two 
little books, the Rev. J. G. Wood’s ‘‘Common Objects 
of the Microscope,”* or Dr. Lankester’s ‘‘ Half Hours 
with the Microscope.” These will give you more and 
clearer directions than can be put into one newspaper 
lecture, and they will show you pictures, too, of all 
that they describe. You can compare what you see 
with what some one else has seen, and learn to observe 
more. Even the great observers do not trust their eyes 
wholly till they know what others have seen. But 
never pretend that you have seen what you are not 
sure of. On your own paper put only the picture that 
has been in your own eyes. 

Above all things, do not forget what a miscroscope 
is for: to see smali things. Do not be like the man 
who took a big lump of sugar out of the bow] and was 
surprised that he could not see the crystals of which it 
was made. If you do not see much that is distinct, the 
object that you look at is probably too big. Take the 
tiniest possible pieces. 

If you have anything that you want to take to pieces 
under the glass, you need a simple microscope. 
The compound microscope always inverts things and 
turns them round, so that*you would be confused if 
working with your needles under it. But as the chem- 
istry prize microscope was a compound one, I have 
given you directions about that. | 

Be very patient with both yourself and the instru- 
ment. Do not blame either of them if you do not suc- 
ceed as you would like. Only make them keep on 
working hopefully, and take time to enjoy every little 
that you learn. If any one of the seven wise men of 
your neighborhood has used a microscope for years, 
by all means go to him, if you never spoke to him be- 
fore; for half a pound of personal help is worth a bar- 
rel of lectures, and the seven wise men of a neighbor- 
hood are always glad to tell all that they know. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITIN DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


S in the Sunday-school all the classes sometimes 

come together to study one common lesson 
with the superintendent, so it seems to me God has 
called us from all over the world to come to him and 
listen to his teaching that goodness is power ; and that 
it is a grand thing to live the life of the righteous and 
to die as he dies. When our beloved President was 
no older than the youngest of you he began to be the 
good man he became when the beloved and honored 
head of our government. Now that his life here is 
ended, and we share the present grief and loneliness 
of his sons and daughter, let us make within our- 
selves a strong purpose to follow him as he followed 
Christ. Then nothing can harm us. The bullet that 
put the President on that bed of pain and suffering— 
did it hurt him? Did it make him less like Christ, 


* This is a little volume of 140 pages, giving a description of the mi- 
croscope, an account of the accompanying instruments and how they 
can be made, and a simple description of the more common micro- 
scropic objects, with colored plates illustrating them, so that the 
observer by comparison can identify his discoveries. A larger trea- 
tise, better adapted to more advanced students but not as useful to 
the young amateur, is ‘** The Microscope; its History, Construction 
and Application,” by Jabez Hogg, with upwards of five hundred 
engravings and colored illustrations. George Routledge & Sons pub- 
lish both these volumes, and he who really means to pursue micro- 
scopy at all thoroughly will do well to possess himself of both vol- 
umes. A useful aid to certain forms of microscopic study is Huxley 
and Martin’s “Practical Biology” (Appletons). It is specific and 
easily comprehensible, but is not accompanied with plates. 
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who is the pattern unto whose perfection we are to 
reach? No! That shot sanctified him ; and never in all 
the history of our world has a man been so lifted up 
to be gazed at, to be studied and watched, and never, 
since our Saviour breathed out his earthly life, has 
man been so patient, so enduring, so brave, so sub- 
missive, so pure, so holy, while suffering in his body 
the weariness, the dread, the agony, which these 
eleven weeks have given him. Now we realize that 
goodness is greater than any other possession ; let us 
not forget it when the days of this special mourning 
are past. 


APPLETON, June 28, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience 

My grandma takes the Christian Union, and I have read some of 
your nieces’ and nephews’ letters. I think they are very nice, and I 
would like to become one of your nieces. I am twelve years old. 
My mamma is dead, she died the 3d of February, and she left me a 
beautiful little sister three days old, and it was baptized in my arms 
at mamma’s funeral. We named her after mamma, Josephine. She 
is growing nicely now, and Ilove her everso much. I miss my 
mamma ever so much, but I have a dear, good papa, and I try to be 
Appleton is a beautiful city on the Fox River. I would 

I have never been out of Wisconsin. 

BrirRvDiE L. 


very good. 
like to see you ever 80 much. 
Your loving niece, 
Sorrow comes to us in many different ways, but 
never without a promise of God’s sunshine even in 
the darkest night of grief. May you, dear Birdie, 
be a sister-mother to the darling Josephine, and be so 
faithful, so tender, so wise in all your care for her 
that at the last you may joyfully lead her to your 
mother, and account for the way you have fulfilled 
your trust. Will you kiss the baby for me ? ‘ 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I hope tbat you have not forgotten your niece because I have not 
written to you forso long. I want to thank you for the very pretty 
cards that you sent us. We are now at our beautiful summer home 

at Lake George I wish very much that you would come up to Lake 
George and just stop at the Hamlet, as we call our part of the lake. 
We would be very glad to see you. 

I think that the letter you got from Budge was a very nice one. 
Although I am thirteen years old I have a large dol] that everyone 
takes for alive baby. She-has large brown eyes and short hair. She 
is as large as a baby two orthree years old. Have you seen Long- 
fellow’s first poem? If you have not I will send it to you, if you would 
like me to. Iam going to send my cousins a puzzle that [ think 
some of them have not yet seen. Are you fond of blueberries? We 
have a great many up here. 

Mamma wanted me to learn to sew neatly and nicely, and she 
thonght if I had something to sew for I would sew more neatly, and 
that is the reason she bought me the big doll I told you about. 

In the room which is now our sitting room, and which was a sit- 
ting room, dining room, and bedroom, and parlor, the beams show, 
and the knots in the wood make it look so pretty I wish that you 
could see it. 

I am afraid I will tire you, so I must stop. I remain, with much 


love, Your affectionate niece, Mary C, 


Mr. Longfellow told me last winter that a great many 
things that were said about him were not true; that 
some of the poems attributed to him he never wrote ; 
are you perfectly sure the poem you speak of was his 
first? You have a very wise mother, and I advise you 
to learn everything you can from her, for you may, 
like me, find yourself motherless when you need her 
most. It makes the tears come to my eyes now to 
think of the weary time I had trying to take my 
mother’s place in the home when God took her from 
it. How I wished I had learned more from her when 


she was well and strong. _ 
Your puzzle I will print next week, although we do 


not ordinarily use selected ones. 


New LExiIneTon, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

One of your little nephews, who lives in Vermilion, Da., wants to 
know how many times the word “‘ swine” is found in the Bible. 
According to Cruden, it is found eighteen times. I want to tell Fred 
that we heard of the flood, and want to ask how far and in what di- 
rection he lives from Yankton. 

I am very much obliged for the copies of The Christian Union. 
I like to read the cousins’ letters. I have a little sister who was six 
years old in July. I will be ten the 18th of this month. 

We are just fixing the grounds to build a very pretty stable, with a 
hen-house and pig-pen. Mr. Isaac Pursell, of Philadelphia, is the 
architect. We have a horse, buggy, cart and sleigh. Good-bye. 

GEoRGE Hay L. B. 


The references which you give have already been 
printed, so I omit them in your letter. I should like 
to see the picture of your stable, for we want to change 
ours and make a hen-house. I do not want a pig-pen, 
nor to have any pigs. 


. Santa CLARA Co., Cal., Sept, 12, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I read ’most all the letters in The Christian Union from your 
nephews and nieces, and I, too, would like to become one of your 
nieces. 

Papa has taken The Christian Union for four or five years, and we 
all like it very well. 

There was an excursion from here down to San Francisco two 
weeks since to the Mechanics’ Fair, and after going rouna at the 
Fair we went to Woodward’s pleasure gardens; but I like the gar- 
dens much the best, for we see all kinds of wild animals which they 
do not have at the Fair, but I think the sea lions are the strangest of 
all, . 

I go to school not more than three-quarters of a mile from home. 
I study arithmetic, geography, reading, spelling and grammar. 

I have three sisters and two brothers, and am eleven years old. I 
remain, Your loving niece, Emma A. 


If you know anybody who wants to invite me to 
_ take the journey to California, and will give me a ticket 
_ and two or three months’ time, I will go to San Fran- 


cisco, and you may show me the sea lions. When I 
read your letter a friend who used to live in San Fran- 
cisco was standing by me, and he said, ‘‘ Those gar- 
dens are a delightful place for children,” and that is, 
of course, a good place for me. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

Iam eight years oldand am Lillie’s sister. We all have the chicken- 
pox, and have had to stay ome from school a whole week and take 
care of our little sister. This summer we are going to have a Busy 
Bee Society and learn how to sew. We don't want to spend all day 
playing. We are going to invite three or four little girls that are good 
and kind to join us. Our papais a minister. We are taking music 
lessons. I fe to practice, but my exercises are very pretty. This 
is my first letter, so I can’t write any more. 

Your loving niece, 


Won’t you please send me on a postal card your full 
name and address? It seems to have disappeared from 
your letter. 


GERTIE D. 


LAWRENCE, KAN. 

DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 
I WOULD LIKE TO BE ONE OF YOUR LIT- 
TLE NIECES. MY LITTLE BROTHER SENDS 
HIS LOVE TO YOU. I HAVE A LITTLE SIS. 
TER BESSIE. WILLIE HAS A CAT NAMED 
JETTY, AND A DOG NAMED BOUNCE. HE 
IS A VERY GOOD WATCH-DOG. THEN WE 
HAVE A HORSE NAMED GINGER, BECAUSE 
HE IS SUCH FUNNY COLOR, AND WE HAVE 
A PONY NAMED SKIP. I WOULD LIKE TO 
SEE THIS LETTER PRINTED, BECAUSE I 
WOULD LIKE TO SURPRISE PAPA. 

YOUR LITTLE NIECE, MADIE 8. 


Our boys have a dog, and it was hard to decide upon 
a name for him. They tried Bruno, Ponto, Rover, 
Carlo, Rex, Scott, Spot, Victor, and I don’t know how 
many other names. I think they have about decided on 
Victor. He is very playful, and does not yet know 
that our clothes were not made on purpose for him to 
tear. But he is learning quite fast. 


Mount VERNON, Ohio. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I shouid like to be one of your nieces, if you wil! accept me as one. 
Ido not take the paper, but I should like to take it. Mamma is 
reading it now. I like the papers you sent me very much. My 
auntie is visiting us now. She is from New York City. Papa has 
two buggies and a carriage, and he has two horses ; their names are 
Flossy and Pet. Your loving niece, Hattie M. 


Do you ride horseback ? If not, I hope your horses 
are willing you should try. Does not your mamma 
want the paper too? We have had some letters from 
Mount Vernon. Do you attend the same church with 
some of the cousins—the Rev. Mr. Hall’s ? 


WADDINGTON, June 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been thinking of writing to you for a long time, but did not 
know where to address the letter. I think this is the rightone. My 
papa is a farmer, and keeps Jersey cattle. I think they are nicer 
than any other kind, they are so gentle. 

I have seven little doves, and two bantams; the bantam rooster is 
so tame that I can feed him out of my hand. 

I have one sister; her name is Jennie. I have two little cousins 
that live near me, too; their names are Minnie and Allie. 

I will be fourteen years old in August. I hope you will print this, 
for I want to surprise my papa and mamma. I think that I have 
never seen a letter from this county before. Good-by. 

Your loving niece, Epitu C. R. 


Jersey cows are beautiful creatures, and I think our 
farmers are learning lessons of gentleness from them. 
Your birthday, I trust, passed pleasantly, and you 
shave made a vigorous effort to prove this the best year 
of your life. ; 


WHITEFIELD, Aug. 18, 1581. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 7 

Mamma and I have been to the beach for alittle while this summer, 
and I think I never bad such a good time before. There was a lady 
and her daughter (who is about my age), friends of ours, who went 
with us, which made it very pleasant. We went to a place on the 
coast of Maine, about seventeen miles east of Portland, to a place 
called Harpswell Neck. It is very quiet and pleasant there and we 
enjoyed it very much. The shore is very rocky in some places, but 
in some places there are nice beaches. We were there in a very 
hard storm and we went out on the ** point,” as we called it, to see 
the waves come in, andit was just fun to see them come and dash on 
the rocks. It was not farto Orr’s Island, that Mrs. Stowe wrote 
about; we could see it, but didn’t gothere. There are a good many 
islands in the bay, and we took some very pleasant sails about and 
enjoyed them very much. We landed only on one island, and that 
was Flag Island, I think, where we gathered some shells, but they 
were only the common ones. 

I went down to the wharf fishing a few times, but didn’t catch 
many fish. We saw schooner-loads of lobsters (great wriggling 
things) and mackerel come in. There is an establishment there 
where great quantities of them are canned. I think I have 
written enough, but I wanted totell you whata good time I have 
had, and hope that I have not tired your *‘ patience,” and so will 
bid you good-bye, with much love, from 
Your niece, ANNA M. G. 


I’m always glad to hear of your ‘good times.” 
Really good times are those that are making you 
stronger, wiser and purer. Children never think of it 
and young people seldom, but play and recreation 
are just as important parts of our lives as work. Just 
as much good comes from them if they serve their 
purpose, just as much harm if they are wrong, as 
comes from works. We are God’s, and are accountable 
to him for everything, ‘‘ whether we eat or drink or 
whatever we do.” Yesterday I saw a motto_on one of 


the mourning draperies in the city: ‘‘Ours yester- 
day, God’s to-day.” Now I think our President was 
God’s last year as much as he is to-day, and if he had 
not felt so we should not have seen such grand patience 
and sereneness. 


DaLias, Texas, Auguat 16, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I received your card yesterday, and will inclose a few names. I 
will send more when I become better acquainted. I did not go to 
school last winter. I tried to, and everything was so different I was 
very homesick, and came home and begged my father to let me study 
at home and recite tohim. But I am going to try again this Fall, 
with better success, [ hope. Papa intends to let me go back to New 
England to school in two years, and I want very much to go to 
Wellesley College. 

Perhaps you are pitying me here in my Southern home because of 
the heat; but I really have not suffered so very much this summer 
with the heat, because of a yrand breeze we have nearly all the time; 
the * Gulf breeze” it is called. But IT cannot understand why it was 
that in New England, where [ lived only twenty-five miles from the 
sea-cOast, I rarely felt the sea-breeze, and here, where we are three 
hundred miles from the Gulf, we have the breeze all the time; it 
seems as if there must be another current of cold airsomewhere. My 
other question was never answered, but I wish some one would 
answer this. 

My little brothers are well, and as full of life and mischief as they 
well could be. 

I will send you some seeds of a vine we have which we think is 
very pretty. It is called “balsam.” 

If you remember, my other question was about the shortness of 
the twilight in this country. 

I will close now, or I shall try your patience, if you are Aunt Pa- 
tience. From your loving niece, LUE. 


Thank you for the seeds. 
ed with your home, and I trust you will be prospered 
in your health and be able to attend school regularly, 
and so be well prepared for that New England school. 
Cannot some one answer the twilight question? 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

While reading The Christian Union I saw the statement that 
Yung Wing has an American wife aud that his son is a lawyer in 
New York. { know Mr. Wing, and he has two little boys; the 
eldest is about five or six years old and is not a lawyer yet. Papa 
has taken The Christian Union ever since Ican remember, and I 
love the stories in the Young Folks department, as do my little 
brother and sister. I also like to try and get the puzzles, and to 
read the letters from my cousins. I must close now as your 

‘Affectionate niece, CLARA M. C. 


Thank you for writing about the mistake. It is 
strange how such blunders creep in even under the 
most vigilant care. But it was corrected last week. 

Will R. H. B., who writes from Stamford, please 
send me his home address and his full name. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


CHARADE, 


My first on earth was never seen 
By any mortal eyes, 

And yet our lives we owe to it, 
And death sometimes likewise. 


Where want and misery abide, 
In some fou! city street, 

Go seek my second, far removed 
From all that makes life sweet. 


My whole depends upon my first 
For every breath it draws ; 
"Tis seldom seen in Yankeeland, 
What think you is the cause? 
Bos AND DoroTuy. 
FRENCH ENIGMA. 
Je suis composé de 24 lettres. 
Mon 16, 6, 11, 2, 16 est un tyran romain; 
Mon 11, 23, 18, 15 est la reine des fleurs ; 
Mon 13, 9, 23, 16 est du régne animal ; 
Mon 10, 23, 18, 19, 2, 16 est une ville d’Amérique ; 
Mon 24, 2, 22, 18, 12, 16, 12 est un des grand musiciens ; 
Mon 5, 21, 24, 2, 1, 17 est un Jégume; 
Mon 5, 23, 7, 3, 123, 13, 14, 6 est trouve sur le rivage de la mer; 
Mon 4, 8, 13, 12, 20, 17 est une fleur brilliante ; 
Mon tout est un proverbe francais. 
Our Youne Fouks, 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


When I am divided by my third figure I equal 71. 

My first figure, added to my second, is equal to my third. 

The sum of my three figures, divided by my first, is equal to the 
quotient of the third divided by my second. 

The sum of my three figures, divided by my third, is equal to my 
first. 

My third, minus my second, is equal to my first. 

What number am I? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 7. 
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NOTES FROM E. P. ROE'S SMALI- 
FRUIT FARMS. 

Curran’s may be pruned as soon as the 
leaves fall and the wood has fully ripened, and 
the cuttings used for propagating the variety. 
It is very easy to raise young currant bushes 
if the cuttings are treated in accordznece with 
their demand for mvuisture and coolness. In 
trimming the bushes, remove all the old wood 
and ent back the young shoots to one-third 
their length, admitting light and air freely. 
The youvng wood thus cut away may be made 
into cuttings from six to seven inches long, 
and a bed prepared for them in deep, rich, 
moist, but well drained soil. Let the rows be 
two feet apart, and the euttings about six 
inches apart in the rows. Set them in the soil 
so deeply as to leave but two or three buds 


and Garden. 


above the ground, and firm the soil tightly 
, about them with the fect. 


At the approach 
of freezing weather, cover the rows heavily 
with course stable manure, to prevent them 
being hove out by alternate freezing and 
thawing. This mode is for those who desire 
to raise only a few bushes for their own use. 
Where the desigo is to grow large numbers 
for sale, What is sometimes termined the Ger- 
man method is adopted, and is more econom- 
ical of labor and space. After the land has 
been thoroughly prepared and made smooth 
and mellow, a line is stretched across the 
field, and using a sharp spade, with the back 
of the blade turned outward, it is thrust into 
the soil as deep as the length of the cutting, 
pressed forward and drawn out. This leaves 
an opening the width of the spade. into which 
three cuttings are inserted by a boy who fol- 
ows, one at cach end and one at the center of 
t he opening. The spade is again driven down 
about three or four inches from the first cut, 
and as it is foreed back to make the second 
opening it presses the earth tirmly about the 
cuttings in the first, andso on. These triple 
roWs are made three feet apart, admitting of 
horse cultivation, and should be covered in 
the winter as in the other mode. We have 
set cuttings both in Fall and in spring, and 
our Fall planting has always given the best 
results. Set early in Fall, they are often 
reoted before winter, and have therefore just 
that much start over those put out iv spring. 
It not convenient to set them in autumn, the 
cuttings should be tied in bundles of about 
one hundred in each, the butts being turned 
all one way, and buried on a dry Knoll below 
the action of the frost. When taken up in 
the Spring they will be found to have callused 
and to be in acondition to emit roots speedily. 
In putting away some currant cuttings in the 
cellar late last Fall a portion were packed in 
damp spagnuim moss, and the others in earth. 
Upon taking them out in the spring it was 
found that the latter were far more callused 
than those in the moss and started roots 
earlier. 


Some varielies of gooseverries root from 
cuttings almost as readily as the currant, and 
may be treated in the same manner. Hough- 
ton’s Seedling roots freely in moist soil, while | 
the Downing cannot be successfully proga- | 
gated in this way in the open air. Instead, | 
we adopt what is called mound layering, and | 
by this method secure fine fibrous rooted | 
plants. The soil is drawn up and banked | 
around the bush, covering the base of all the | 
shoots for several inches. This is done here> 
in the Fall, and by the end of the next summer | 
the shoots are sufficiently rooted to be cut. 
away, and as soun as the leaves have fallen, 
to be planted in nursery rows and grown an- 
other season, when they become fine market- 
able two-year-old bushes. 


H. G. CORNEY, 
CORNWALL-ON-H Upson, N. Y. 


$$ 


RULES FOR RIGHT LIVING. 

No man can be a dyspeptic or an invalid 
and a good farmer at the same time. Farm- | 
ers, above all men, need the highest physical | 
health. And yetthe mere neglect of the simple | 
laws of right living produces sickness and > 
weakness that no doctor can cure unless the | 
living be changed. 


We, therefore, advise all | 
our readers, whether farmers or not, to ob-— 
serve the following rules which the ** Agri- | 
culturist” gives : 

1. Keep the body clean. The countless | 
pores of the skin are so many little drain | 
tiles for the refuse of the system. If they) 
become clogged, and so deadened in their) 
action, we must expect to become the prey 
of ill health in some one of its countless 
forms. Let us not be afraid of a wet sponge | 


by a wakeful baby, she must take a nap 
some time during the day. Even ten minutes 
of repose strengthens and refreshes, and does 
good * like a medicine.” Children should be 
allowed to sleep until they awake of their 
own free will. 

3. Never go out to work in early morning, 
in any locality subject to damps, fogs and 
miasms, with an empty stomach. If there is 
not time to wait for a cup of coffee, pour 
two-thirds of a cup of boiling water on two 
teaspoonfuls of cream, or a beaten egy, season 
it with salt and pepper and drink it while hot 
before going out. This will stimulate and 
comfort the stomach, and aid the system in 
resisting a poisonous or debilitating atmos- 
phere. 

4. Avoid overeating. To rise from the 
table able to eat a little more is a proverbialHy 
good rule for every one. There is nothing 
more idiotic than forcing down a few mouth- 
fuls because they happen to remain on one’s 
plate after hunger is satisfied, and because 
they may be ** wasted” if left! It is the most 
serious waste to overtax the stomach with 
even half an ounce more than it can take care 


of. 
5. Avoid foods and drinks that plainly 


‘** disagree” with the system. Vigorous out- 
door workers should beware of heavy indi- 
gestible suppers. Suppers should always 
consist of light, easily-digested foods—being, 
in the country, so svon followed by sleep, 
and the stomach being as much entitled as 
the head to profound rest. 
and firmness to take such food and no other 
for this last meal of the day can be easily ac- 
quired, and the reward of such virtue is 
sound sleep, a clear head, a strong hand, and 
a capital appetite for breakfast. 


STABLE MANAGEMENT 


The last volume of the ** Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica”’ contains a very full and elaborate 
article on the Horse, prepared by several em- 
inent authorities in conjunction. This Ency- 
clopedia is prepared with such care and at 
such cost as to be an authority upon every 
topic which it touches. From this article we 
extract, not always following its exact words, 
| the following hints on stable management. 


| The First Requirement for a good staple is 

that it shal! be in a healthy situation ; other- 
wise labor and expense in putting it up will 
be useless. The drainage of the stable, the 
pit or heap for the deposit of manure and the 
| sweepings, should al] be seen to carefully, as 
they produce bad odors, which borses dislike. 
The stalls should be not less than six feet 
_wide, and if there is room even greater width 
is preferable. There should be some slope to 
| the floor from front to back for the purposes 
of drainage. A fall of two anda half inches 
_is more than ample, and a greater slope should 
not be permitted, as it throws too great a 
strain on the back tendons in supporting the 
‘body. The length of partitions between the 
stalls should be such as to prevent horses 
from kicking each other, and high enough at 
' the head to prevent biting and nipping. 


Surroundings have quite an influence upon 
horses, and therefore proper attention should 
be paid to the lighting of a stable. The cus- 
tom of whitewashing the walls to make up for 
natural light is a poor one, as the glare pro- 
duces an injurious effect on the horse’s eyes. 
The theory that dark stables are conducive to 
good feeding is now exploded, and it is gener- 
allv conceded that light is as essential] to the 
health of a horse as itis to man. Ventilation 
should receive especial care, and caution 
should be taken that too great currents of 
cold air are not allowed to enter. In cases 
where the ventilation consists of holes in the 
brickwork it will be found advantageous to 
have thin pieces of zinc, with felt edging to 
prevent noise, and with easy-working hinges, 
nailed outside the walls to act as valves; then, 


should the wind set from the quarter in which 


the ventilators are situated, the zinc coverings 
will be blown against the apertures and the 
entrance of cold currents to any great extent 
thereby hindered. Ventilators for the carry- 
ing off of foul air should not be less than a 
height Of seven feet from the floor, as the foul 
air is lighter than the fresh, and therefore 
ascends. The temperature of the stable 
should be moderate ; about 55 deg. Fahr. is a 
yood mean temperature, and should be main- 
tained in cold weather, although in warm 
weather, when the temperature without is 
higher, it will be impracticable. 


The usual diet for horses is oats and hay, 
although carrots, linseed and bran are some- 


The moral pluck | 


as this obliges the horse to masticate. Bran, 
although indigestible, is a laxative, and is 


given in the form of a bran mash; to make 


which put half a pint of lineeed into a pan, 


upon which pour a quart of boiling water and | 
let it soak for four hours; then take about | 


two aud a half pounds of bran and mix with 
it enough hot water to saturate it; stir the 
linseed composition into this, and it is fit for 
use. Should the mash be put in the manger, 
the latter should be scoured out with hot 


lion, and is carried long distances by the 
wind.—-[American Cultivator. 


A New Digger.—The latest addition to 
agricultural implements in England is the 
** steam-digger,” which is a combination of 
the plow and the spade. In the short space 
of an hour, and at a working cost of five 
shillings, it will turn over an aere of ground, 
and that too in such a way as to produce 
superior cultivation. The inventor claims 


water afterwards, or the sourness of the re- | that it will do as much work as 170 men in a 


mains of the mash will make many horses 
refuse their corn. When carrots are used 
they should be carefully washed and scraped, 
and given occasionally to keep the blood in 
good order aud check symptoms of fever 
induced by dry diet. Fromeight toten pounds 
of oats and from ten to twelve pounds of hay 
isa yvood daily allowance. The purity and 
quality of the water supplied to horses should 
be carefully attended to, and care be taken 
that the proper amount, neither too great nor 
too small, be given. 


Water should be given four times a day. 
Beneficial effects have been produced of 
late years by an ad libitum method which 
allows the horse to have access to water at all 
times: a separate tank, fed by atap, being 
placed in the stall, thereby maintaining a 
constant supply. The horse by this plan 
drinks more often but in small drauebts, and 
if record be taken it will be observed that ‘he 
consumes less than when watered at regular 
intervals. It is hazardous to permit horses 
in traveling to drink at public troughs, as 
there is risk of contracting disease. 


Regularity in all things is essential to in- 
sure the horse’s health, fer when the care is 
irregular and the treatment varied the health 
is sure to suffer. The engagement of a good 
groom is the first step. and he should know 
not only how things ought to be done, but 
ehould see thatthey are done. In small es- 
tablishments, however, there will be but one 
or two men; but the head one should be a 
thorough stableman. The more ignorant he 
is of the veterinary art the better; indeed, 
every horse-owner should, in the strictest 
terms, forbid his servants to administer any 
drug or medicine whatever without permis- 
sion; and the owner himself may be advised 
never to sanction the giving of any physic, 
but always to seek good professional advice 
if any signs of sickness are visible. 


ALL SORTS. 


Potato Bugs.—A farmer of Monroe Co., N. 
Y., suggests thatthe best way toguard against 
the potato bug is to make provision for them. 
He says: In every field of early planted po- 
tatoes a few rows of some late-growing vari- 
ety should be planted on which the bugs can 
concentrate after the early vines have died. 
It does not need many. The fewer the better, 
provided they are scattered enough. These 
hills should be visited twice a day at least for 
a week or more. In this way a friend of 
mine last year destroyed literally millions of 
the bugs, from his own and neighbor's fields. 
Panning these late hills is preferable to using 
Paris green, as many of the old beetles would 
not eat, and would thus escape. Another 
farmer, at Tremont, N. Y., offersthe following 
remedy: Dissolve one ounce of saltpeter, two 
ounces of alum and half a pound of the com- 
monest brown soap in three gallons of water, 
and sprinkle with a watering pot over the 
growing plants. 


Wool and Mutton.—‘* The way,” says J. L. 
Hayes, *‘to get the best wool off your sheep 
is to fatten the best mutton. Regard your 
sheep as machines for converting grass, roots 
and grain in the shortest possible time into 
mutton, with wool as amere incident. By 
making your sheep fat in the shortest possi- 
ble time—which you can do best with the 
English races—and killing them as soon as 
they mature, you make the best and soundest 
wool. It will not only be young, but healthy ; 
it will have no tender places init. Aiming 
for the best mutton, you will be certain to get 
the best wool, which will always sell, no mat- 
ter what race it belongsto. This is the sys- 
tem in England, the greatest mutton-pro- 
ducing and combing-wool-producing country 
in the world.” 


Canada Thistles.—The best plan we ever 
adopted for destroying what is generally 
termed the Canada thistle was to cut it down 
just before the blossom opened. Our method 
was to grind a hoe till it was quite sharp, and 
then to cut the thistle close to the ground. 
It is no worse if cut below it, but its perma- 
nent destruction in any neighborhood de- 


day. but we do not_imagine that it will 
supersede the man-digger inmiumediately. 


Remedy for Worms.--A correspondent of 
the *‘ Indiana Farmer ” keeps his currant and 
gooseberry bushes free from worms by the 
following: Three ounces of copperas dis- 
solved in a bucketful of water and sprinkled 
upon the leaves that are infested. Do not ex- 
ceed this proportion of copperas for fear of 
injuring the leaves, and sprinkle the worms 
when first seen. It is much easier to kill 
them then than when full grown. 


Saltpeter for Blackleg.—Give each of your 
calves and yearlings a teaspoonful of salt- 
peter, finely pounded, once in three weeks, 
and they will not be troubled with blackleg. 
The blood becomes too thick to circulate 
freely, and causes a stoppoge. Fever en- 
sues, and the animal dies. But the salt- 
peter thins the blood and cools it. So says 
an exchange. The experiment is worth try- 
ing. 


Clean Paths.—Weeds on gravel walks may 
be destroyed and prevented from growing 
again by a copious dressing of the cheapest 
salt. This is a better method than band- 
pulling, which disturbs the gravel and renders 
constant raking and rolling necessary. One 
application early in the season, and others as 
may be needed, while the weeds are small. 
will keep the walks clean and bright. 


Watering.—It seems nearly impossible to 
induce some plant lovers to desist from try- 
ing to grow all their plants in a marsh. Few 
plants can endure standing in a soil con- 
stantly drenched or in saucers of water. A 
good rule is to thoroughly drench the soil 
once in twodays. using water but little warmer 
than the temperature of the room. Geraniums 
especially revolt from superfluous water. 


A New Industry.—Mr. Sargent, director of 
the botanic garden and arboretum of Harvard 
College, calculates that there are 200,000 acres 
of unimproved land in Massachusetts which 
could at once be covered with larch planta- 
tions with advantage, and that if so planted 
their net yield in fifty years would be consid- 
erably more than $1,000,000,000. 


Potash is an excellent fertilizer for the 
grape-vine. Fork in around the roots a few 
pecks of wood-ashes. Cow-dung contains a 
large portion of potash and but a compara- 
tively sinallamount of nitrogen, consequently 
it is a better fertilizer than horse manure for 
the grape-vine. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Makes a much more delicious acid drink than 
lemons or limes, at the same time giving to. 
the system the invigorating phosphates. 


EST 


wo GRAZING LANDS anc rounc on 
we NOrthern Pacific R.R. 


inn MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano ‘MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88t 


LOw PRICES ; LONG TAME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT ; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAND Act. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. Sr. PAUL, MINN 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED | 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS 


‘Buccessor to E. E. Quimby, 


and five minutes’ brisk exercise with a crash times added for special purposes. Oats after 
towel every night or morning. being bruised should be divided into four 

2. Devote eight hours out of the twenty- | feeds, with each of which it will be found ad- 
four to sleep. Ifa mother is robbed of sleep ' vantageous to add a handful or two of chaff, 


pends upon the hearty codperation of all the 
farmers in the vicinity. The seed of the 
thistle is as light almost as that of the dande- 


No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 
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nancial ary Ansurance 


Contrary to the expectation of some of 
the dealers in Wall Street, the annousce- 
ment of the death of President Garfield had 
no depressing influence on the markcts for 
securities. Early in the illness of the 
lamented President the whole list was 
shaken, and broke down ander the con- 
stant apprehension of the worst that 
might befall him, and for weeks a fever- 
ish condition possessed all securities, fluc- 
tuations transpiring with each change that 
took place in the sick room, which, 
together with other adverse influences, 
finally resulted in an average decline of 
15 to 20 per cent. on all the active rail- 
way shares. After this serious shrink- 
age had been somewhat checked, there 
was a very hesitating tone to prices, and 
on a narrow scale, quite frequent and 
rapid fluctuations, until it became evident 
that the printipal effect had been experi- 
enced, and that the market had antici- 
pated even the last sad event of death 
which finally came. As is usually the 
case after a deep depression, the relief 
from the trying suspense of the past 
week actually resulted in quite an ad- 
vance, so that during the present weck 
the course of the markets has been up- 
ward, which is its tendency at the present 
writing. 

The prospects for an unusually casy 
money market this autumn are some- 
what changed, on account of the change 
which was made in the Secretary of the 
Treasury's programme for redeeming the 
5 per cent. registered bonds. It will be 
recalled that at first he advertised to pay 
off 75,000,000, and that afterward he 
accepted over 30,000,000 of these bonds 
in exchange for the 3} per cent. bonds, 
which reduced his anticipated payments 
the latter amount, and more. In the 
meantime, merchants and financial men 
generally had made contracts, and had 
arranged their loans with reference to 
the larger payment expected to be made 
under the call for redemption, but, in 
place of $75,000,000, or say £60,000,000, 
(which latter would probably represent 
about the amount of bonds readily obtain- 
able) the Treasury received and paid for 
only about $80,000,000 in the aggregate. 
This departure from his first policy, on 
which I:asis, as we have said, business 
arrangements were extensively made, 
promises to result, if not ina stringent 
market for money, at least ia an uncom- 
fortably close proximity on the part of 
the banks to their reserve line. With 
this prospect in view, it is confidently 
hoped and believed that the Secretary 
will soon announce a regular weekly call 
for bonds, to be purchased and paid for 
by the Treasury out of its surplus, or if 
not by this method, then that he will 
pay off a large sum of the 3 per cent. 
bonds which are payable at the option of 
the Government, and thus release to the 
business community the funds now lying 
idle in the Treasury. 

Shipments of gold beyond the amounts 
reported in our last issue have nearly 
ceased, but the continued increase of 
exports as related to imports over the 
amounts of last year during correspond- 
ing weeks, at this port, indicate an early 
return to gold imports. 

The increase in the earnings of the 
railways during the past month of August 
(or at least in those that make regular 
returns) is somewhat remarkable. About 
fifty railways report for August an aver- 
age increase of 23 per cent. in gross earn- 
ings over August of last year, while the 
same lines have only added to their 
mileage on the average about 11 per cent. 
since a yearago. This increase of traf- 
fic eorresponds with the reports of our 
domestic exchanges, which (not includ- 
ng the New York Stock Exchange 
clearances, and leaving them out of last 
year’s account for the same period) 
show an increase last week over the cor- 


i responding week of 1830 of 82 per cent. | 4p Brosdway, ¥. ¥; 
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The volume of trade is thus clearly very 


much larger than a year ago. And we 
have good reason te anticipate a contin- 
uance of this state of things, with the 
finaneial means continually accumulat- 
ing in our banks and with our deposit 
accounts swelling to greater magnitude 
every season, as they are. 

Money is steady at 5 to 6 per cent., with 
a Kittle more activity this week than last. 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HAND Book FOR INVESTORS. 


Contains not only all the informanon avout Govern- 
ment Bonds which investors ur the public can desire, 
but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, with di- 
rections for buying aud selling in the New York 
market all kinds of recurities. 

ables givine the progress of the United States, 
1830-80, in population, imports exporta, ut- 
ure, manufactures, railro sha, ete. 
are added ; also notes on Gol lp — 

A. The present monetary standard of the Nations 
of the World. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world 
from 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 

E. The Relative Value of Gold to_Silver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

G. The Value of Forcign Coins in United States 
Money. 

SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Silver, 


Investors can obtain Government Bonds ‘at our 
office, in any sum at current market mates, without 
any expense for commissions. 

e attend to all the details ‘of registering bonds, 
and will furnish, at request, the proper blank powers 
of attorney for assigning and transferring bonds 
and —— interest. 

1r pe | experience in handling Government 
Bonds, and our large and constant dealings, enable 
us to offer the best and most favorable terms to our 

customers. Every detail of the business is sys- 
ha =e arranged and has our personal super- 


visien 
FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


J. & W SELIGMAN & CO,, 
BANEERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
[Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Exchange and make Tol phic 
nf of Money an Enrope, ate. 


IX PER MORTGAGES, Full in- 
formation by J. L. Daymude, Davenport, Iowa. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


yeserve for Bl, 346, 19 69 

for all other claims 286, 387 97 

$3.938.719 41 


Deduet for future decline (if any) 
in market values 


50,000 0O 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. ist, 1981...83,888,719 41 


This Com Company ¢ eonducts ita business under the re- 
HOPE, Pree’t. 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 

E THE HEARING 
e the Natural Drum. 

Alway 8 position, bat invisible to others. 
nversation and ow heard dis- 
Snetly We refer to those Send for 
descriptive circular with Address, 
_3.P.K. PECK & C0, 855 Broadway, New York. 


‘BEST IN THE WORLD? 


FRONT REVERSE END. 


ASK TUR STOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE SEWING SILK 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 
A 36-pa hlet, d da for 
Knitting Bub Money urses, 
bies’ d Boots, I be sent to 
on receipt tof nts: stamps 


réceived as 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
328 Market 8t, Philad’s. 


OFFICE OFITHE,. 


ATLANTIC: 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 188. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite affaires on the 31st December, 1880, — 


Premiums cn Marine Risks fr_m 1st 
1880, to 8lst December, 


$4,232,075 04 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728 622 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 

uary, 1880, to 81st December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid 

same period........ 98 


miums 
96 


Expenses... 
The Company has the following A 
United States and State ef me 
York Stock, City, other 


1,187,900 00 


470,000 0¢ 
4 £28,921 84 


$12,606,256 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of —— will be paid to the holdem 
tbereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Tirst of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ~~ > al representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of February next, from 
which date ail interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be at thc time of pay 
nent, and cance 

dividend ot Forty per ©ent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of , Company. gor 
the year ending 3ist December 1880, for which 
certificates wAl be issued on and after » 
the Third ef May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, 
TRUSTEES: 
Horace Gray, 
Epmunpd W. CORLIE®, 
JOHN ELLIOTT 


ALEXANDER V. BLakg, 
Ro B, MINTURN 


ompap 
zemium Notes & Bills Recetyable. 
Cash in Bank.. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DINNIS, Vico 
W. ise MOORE, 26 Vice Prev't 
&.&. RAVEN, 3d Vico Pref 


‘HE BEST AND THE STANDARD. 


If you intend to “ GET THE BEST,” get 


See above picture ° in Webster, page 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 
Beef, iler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
Moldings, Ravelin, Ships, 
(pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
bérs, define 343 words and terms. 

New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 

4600 New Words and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
. EBSVER’S is the Dictionary used 
in Govern't Printing Office. 1881. 
Bx State purchase of Dictionaries 
for Schvols has been Webster's. E 


cooks, in the Public Schools of the 
U. S. are mainly based on Webster. B 
ale of Webster’s is over times the 
Ss lof of any other 9 Dict’s. 8S 
HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND have put 
in the public schools of the U 
bor new edition has become and 
more The Standard. 
by State Supt’s Schools in 
36 States, and 50 College Pres’ts 
IS IT NOT THE STANDARD? 
Published by G. &C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 


G. S. WEST, 


304 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


OPENING OF FRENCH BONNETS. 


WEDNESDAY & THORSDAY, SEPT. 20th & 29th 


WEST, FORGO, Brooklys. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


First Edition of 8,000 Copies. 


THE CANDLE OF THE LORD 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By the Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


12mo. Twenty-one Sermons. #1.75. 


“Unlike Robertson, Phillips Brooks continually 
reminds us of him. He has the same analytical 
power ; the same broad human sympathy ; the same 
keen knowledge of human nature toned and tem- 
pered and made the more true by his sympathies ; 
the same mysterious and indefinable element of 
divine life, so that his message comes with a quasé 
authority, wholly unecclesiastical, purely personal ; 
and the same undertone of sadness, the same touch 
of pathos, speaking low as a man who is saddened 
by his own seeming success—a enccess which is to 
his thought, and in comparison with his ideals, a 
failure.” —[{Harper’s Magazine. 

** No one in our country has had more continuous 
or more conspicuous suceegg in preaching than Mr. 
Brooks.”’—{Scribner’s Monthly. 

“Long may he live to preach, and long may these 
sermons be read in regions where he cannot be 
heard, carrying life and joy and peace and rescue to 
many.”—[ Boston Transcript. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


k. P. DUTTON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, - - New York. 


A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 
AUBIGN TE’ 


History of Reformation 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ~ 


5 Vols.in i. 890 OCTAVO PAGES FOR St. 


“It has no peer, no n Intelligencer. 
* The pen of this maste r of history gave a charm 
to everything he touched.”—{N. Y. Observer. 


Henry’s Commentary, 5 vols., cl. 


15.00 


Kitto’s Bible IMustrations, sy.. 7.00 
Mosheim’s Church History.... 3.00 
Outline of Theology.. 3.00 
D’ Aubigne’s Reformation, sy.. 4.59 
— — in Time of Calvin. sy.... 3.00 


Horne’s Introduction to Bible.kos 
Pool’s Comment’y on Bible. ay. 1.50 
Dr. McCosh’s Works. 5 vois., svo..10.00 
Hugh Miller’s Life & Works. 
12v... 18.00 
Dr. Guthrie’s Life & Works, 
11 
Ryle’s Notes on Gospels, 7 >) 
A. L. O. E. Library. 55 vols...... 
Olive Library. 4 vols............... 25.00 
Works of Jonathan Edwards, 
4 vola.. 


Charnock on the Attributes .... 


ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS 


530 BROADWA ¥, NEW YORK. 
Superior Singing Books|! 


Song Ma; Magic ¢ ». = Pw Singing Clasees and 


Schools. Perfectly 
aded and most pleasing 
exercises. 
lees, etc., ever published. 


Th he best collection af 
Choice Hymn Tunesan 
‘plendid ‘Anthems! Aillive teaehers will it 
with delight!” Notice the size and price: 160 
pages. 50c. $3.00 per doz. 


6.00 
3.00 


Straub’s Chorus Book ventions, 
Advanced Classer, Associations, etc. This bdok con- 


tains the best music in the wor ld! Sacred and Secu- 
lar. The best concert pieces ever written ! Don't 
failtoexamine it. On/y ive. $5.00 per doz. 


The best choir 
Convention and Choir 
ence. 200 pages 
of beautiful Anthems, anda few choice Hymn Tunes 
It also contains 100 pages of Giees, and 
cludes a short and attractive elementary de artment, 
Hundreds af choirs have already adopted it, w 
many of the leading convention men are using mt 
320 pages. $1.00. $10.00 per doz. 


Examine these books. re emphatical! 
pages and circulars free 


S, W. STRAUB, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publisher of Music Books for Day Schools, Singing 
Classes and Sunday-Schoole. end 


* 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should 
obtain ‘‘ White’s Patent Lever Truss." Light, 
clean and easy—no back preseure—self-adjusting 
inward and — pressure. Pamphietefree. Ad- 
dress Ds. C. AUG. GREGORY, 
% West Thirty-Afth Street, 
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_ matters the worse. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXTV., No. 


UNCLASSED MEN. 


However narrow be the circle of our ac- 
quaintance, we are sure to find in it one or 
#wo young men who are off the high-road of 
Nife and wandering in the wastes af leisure. 
"While others are pursuing professions and 
callings by which future existence will be as- 
sured, the youngsters we are treating of are 
learnipg nothing, and living as if they were 
of ne further use, while in fact they are only 
rising to the heyday of life. As we watch 
them getting taller, stronger, and lazier, we 
know the poor fellows are drifting towards 
* the bad,” and that their friends and them- 
selves are going te have some painful expe- 
riences. For this world has always been an 
uncomfortable place for people having no 
direct aims. Soeial gravitation is as resist- 
less as cosmical gravitation; and as the 
meteor is reduced to dust by the attrition of 
the atmosphere, so the ‘‘ unclassed” man is 
often dissipated into a state of inutility by 
the social forces against which he collides. 
No gifts of fortune, no altitude of rank. can 
wholly relieve us of the laws of life. We are 
bound to contribute to the harmonious work- 
ing of things, to pay the heavy penalty laid 
upon discord. 

The recruits of the unclassed army, which 
is getting larger with our increasing wealth, 
are derived from various sources. Many are 
younger sons of good families, waiting for 
political fair winds to run them into some 
snug harbor in the official world. But often 
the storm keeps them in the offing until it is 
too late, or others are preferred; and they 
find themselves bearded men, dependent upon 
irascible fathers for pocket-money, which 
does not goas far in cigars as it used todo 
for pastry. And they find smoking pleasant. 
It gets over the time when others are busy 
and they are left to keep themselves com- 
pany. Billiards, to, are pleasant, but wo- 
fully expensive for a fellow who makes no 
money on his own account. Some of the un- 
classed ponder on this; and improve the 
thining hour, and learn to eke out their piti- 
ful income. However, Nemesis stands be- 
hind the cuc, and the gentlemanly method of 
making a few pleasant guineas only makes | 
A man gets shunned, as | 
too ‘‘ professional”’ in his style of play, and 
somehow becomes reckoned among the dubi- 
ous members of society. 

The only sons of widows add abundantly to 
the unclassed. Bercft of a husband's guii- 
ance, many poor ladies keep young Tom at 
home when he should be learning a trade or 
following an occupation. ‘‘The boy is so 
aseful, so good, and such a comfort, that he. 
cannot be spared yet a while. Though his 
cheeks be rosy, his shoulders broad, and his 
voice stentorian, there is a latent delicacy of | 


constitutien to be feared. His poor father | 
was not strong, and Tom must not go to busi- | 


ness toe soon.” 


bread than he had at ten. He can draw, 
paint a little, play a sonatina, and is undeni- 
ably smart at making a pigeon-bex or a rabbit | 
hutch, being quite handy with joiners’ tools. 
Still, if Tom were to seek hiring in the mar- 
ket-place, he would be put in the lowest 
grade of unskilled laborers. With all his 


education and high moral excellence, with | 
noble aspirations, with deep filial piety, nay, | 


with astrony wish to do something manly, 


the commercial value of the amiable youth is | 


about ten shillings per week. When mamma 
dies, and the loving world in which he has 


lived flies like a fairy phantasm, poor Tom) 


will wake t» the horrible truth of his *‘ worth.” 
He will realize in all its agony what it is to be 
unclassed in a country where every grade is 
defining its borders more minutely hour by 


hour. 
The silent rebuke of the toiling hosts rouses 


agonies in the heart of the unclassed man, 
who stands apart from them by accident, and 
not by choice. The monk-like solitude to 
which parental neglect or unwisdom has con. 
demned him is all too hard to bear. Yet 
what ean he do in a society where the classi- 
fied will not allow the unclassified to com- 
mingle? It is right for society to insist upon 
each of its units doing something for the 
common weal. But ite ranks are cloeed to the 
man who knows no craft. Special drilling 
must. precede employment, even’ the 
humblest. In the battalions of unskilled 
labor, there is need of credentials of some 
sort. Mere muscles do not suffice. The 
Dock porter has a kuack of turning a winch, 
of hoisting a bale, of stowing coal, which has 
to be learned. A navvyis not merely a mus-— 
cular machine. His movements are directed | 
by an adroijtnessthat has come from an ap- 
»renticeship more or lesslong. And an un- 
vrmulated “‘union’’ federates these lowly 
ocenupations, just as solidly as the trade 
P ganizations of the higher artisans. 


The years slide; and Tom at. 
twenty has no more idea how to earn his | 


Before seeking am entrance into such 
‘*low” methods of gaining a livelihood, the 
unclassed man will have made desperate 
efforts to find employment in more refined 
walks. There he will have learned how 
many are situated similarly to himself. He 
will have found that the unclassed are num- 
bered by thousands, and that they compete 
as fiercely for ill-paid but ‘* gentlemanly” 
/appcintments as hungry dogs for offal. If 
any one wishes to know something of the 
unclassed and their despair, he has only to 
advertise for a junier clerk, a time—keeper, 
light-porter, or -other employe of the un- 
trained sort. For days he will be over- 
whelmed with letters from many parts of the 
country. Some of them will be couched in 
| Addisonian phraseology, betraying evidence 
of high culture and considerable mental 
power. Others will be pathetic appeals for 
a trial, concluding with assurances of life— 
lopg devotion if engaged. Others will con- 
tain recitals of a struggle for bread so pain- 
ful as to equal anything found in fiction. But 
if the advertiser wishes to know the darker 
deeps in which many of the unclassed dwell, 
he will receive the applicants in person. 
The veil which hides the obscurer moyements 
of society will then be lifted, and the specta- 
tor will be amazed at what he sees and hears. 
What waste of life, what corrosion of energy, 
what desperate tragedies ! 

Pitiful is the fate of the better sort of the 
unclassed who fail to get over the impedi- 
ments besetting them by their thirtieth year. 
Precluded from living a domestic life, shut 
out from the ordinary encouragements and 
consolations of humanity, they begin to yield 
to the overwhelming odds against them. Few 
survive to forty, and these are not the best. 
When a man can live on a few fugitive 
shillings per week, in a squalid lodging, with 
no sanctifying object before him, he has 
either lived out his nobler nature, or he has 
not had one. In our time, when “living” 
is becoming more and more a purposeful 
thing, to be employed skillfully and for other 
_ than personal ends, it is almostimpossible for 
hockey» of high spirit and high intentions to 
survive the death of hope. Some of the un- 
classed are gifted with unusual powers, mental 
‘and emotional, and are hindered by their 
superiority from falling into the proscribed 
| ranks. These cannot live in uncongenial sur- 
‘roundings and debarred from the virtue and 
the intellect of their period. They yearn to 

bless the world with their talents, and to 
| leave names behind them that are not ‘* writ 
in water.” If they are rejected they turn 
their faces to the wall and die.—[Chambers’s 
| Journal. 


| 
Publisher's Hepartment. 


New York, SEPTEMBER 28, 1881. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addreseed “ Editors Christian Union, 22 

| Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
‘cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stampe. 


| Boston Oemce: Shumway & Co., 21 Bromfield 


Cuicaeo OrricE: Room 99, Ashland Biock. 


| PHILADELPHIA OFrFIcE: 66 North Fourth street. 


RIDLEY S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


The Messrs. E. Ridley & Sons, 309 and 311 
Grand Street, New York, have just issued 
the autumn number of their handsome 
‘* Fashion Magazine.’’ The new cover, which 
has already commended itself to the Messrs. 
Ridley’s many readers and customers, is not 
less attractive than its varied table of con- 
| tents and the cuts, by means of which the 
goods offered im this great emporium are at- 
tractively displayed. Not the least valuable 
part of the book is the page of instructions, 
by the study of which the lady readers may 
familiarize themselves with the method of 
purchasing from a distance. These directions 
are so explicit that no one can fail to un- 
derstand them and to make purchases as 
easily as of a clerk at the store. It would be 
an almost impossible task for one to enumer- 
ate the articles which Messrs. Ridley & Sons 
offer at their great emporium. One may get 
an idea of the magnitude of their stock and 
its adaptation to all varieties of taste by con- 
|sulting this excellevt catalogue, which is 
offered by the publishers at the marvelously 
‘low price of fifty cents per annum. 


| IT apne 


AL by re- 


priest results for Rheumatism and Dyspepsia, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA-| 
TION. 


The American Missionary Assoeiation will 
hold its Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting in the 
Plymouth Church, Worcester, Mass., Novem- 
ber Ist-3d, beginning promptly at three 
o’clock Pp. M., November Ist. 

All members of the Association, and, as far 
as possible, pastors of Congregational 
churches and contributors to the work of the 
Society, will receive the hospitality of the 
churches of Worcester. 

Special rates have been secured at different 
hotels and boarding-houses for those who de- 
sire‘to pay their own expenses. Applications 
for such places may be made through the En- 
tertainment Committee, at any time before 
October 28th. Those desiring the hospitality 
of our citizens shoulc apply before October 
18th. 

An effort will be made to recure some re- 
duction on return tickets, the rates to be 
hereafter announced. 

Cards stating the places to which guests are 
assigned will be returned as soon as possible 
after the application. 

All requests for entertainment must be sent 
to 8. R. Heywood, Esq., Chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee, P. O. Box 923. 

C. M. Lamson, 
Chairman Com. Arr. 


Wa. E. MarsHALt, the engraver on steel, 
who eo distinguished himself by his admirable 
line engravings of Lincoln and Grant, has just 
published through Oscar Marshall, of New 
York, two admirable likenesses of President 
Garfield which have evidently been long in 
labor, and are not a hasty catch at the mar- 
ket. The two portraits are, first, a profile 
which brings out admirably the projeetion of 
the countenance, and a nearly full-face view ; 
both strongly lined and expressive likenesses, 
We call special attention to the advertisement 
that appears in another column. 


WE JOIN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION in recom- 
mending the use in every hourehold of the Patent 
Medicine Timekeeper. Invaluable in 
the sick room. Two or more, a ete mates of 3 cents 
each, will be sent, postpaid, Ly address ven 
receipt of stamps, by HE MOSES DAME C¢ 
Danbury, Conn.—[Coms. 


IT 18 A FOOLISH MISTAKE to confound a remedy of 
merit with the quack medicines now 0 common. 
We have used Parker's Ginger Tomic with ihe hap- 


when worn out by overwork, and knowit to be 
sterling health restorative. Times. See adv. 


18s1. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Fulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Oarefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiiltons, |. 


Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignams, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 


LACE COURT LAMBR UINS, OORNI 
AINS, SHADES? 8, CES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Gilt and cores, with name, 
4 cents. k cents. F. M. 
AW&CO., Cite 


CHURCH E EQUIPMENT. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell 


(Successors to Meneely & ality Y. 
manufacture a "to 


FOUNDRY 


wes of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
arms, ete. FULLY 


le rie 
ANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY, 


» 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received ae 
Hi hest Award for their ‘‘ ELastic Touca,” 
INGING QUALITY.” ‘ DELICACY and 
ete ER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte, 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. 


CHICKERING # 
PIANO, 


THE VICTO THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD-—being copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) tn- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


Pianos to Rent. 


100 Popular Songs, words and staf 100 
Comic Songs, words and music, 3Qcts rbentirace 
Songs, words and music, 3Q cts. eta, d Favorite Songs 


words and mus ra Songs, words and 

music, ots, ome ton words and music, 3 

cts. ngs, words an ic, 30 Piya al? 
otc 


above a ofthe most popular music ever 

— and is the best bargain ever offered. @rder at 
Stamps taken, Violins, Guitars 

ond: Musical Instruments at low price 

World Manuf. Co- 122 Nassau St- New York 


’ 18 useful sto 
‘Ta, Add reas Beatty. Washin 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 
called Coraline, 


is vastl 
horn or Whalebon 
A Reward of nie 


will be paid for every 
Corect in which the 
rali breaks with 
six months’ ordin nosy 
wear. Itis elastic, pl 
able, and very comfort- 
able, gndis not 
by cold, heat or moist- 


mail for 

Health ursing | Cor- 
» $1.50; for Cora- 


or Flexible “Hip 
Corseta, 


ending 
wortuless imitatjo: bon ned with co 
WAKNEKR BROS,, 42 Broapway, N. Y. 


AND Nor 
WEAR OT. 


30 cts. irculs 


WATER “CLOSETS 


Palace rotel, (550), 
id win “a 


Racine , Boat 4 1N 
BOAT BUILDING. 


showife constpuction, 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS as 


SASSINA'TION of our MARTYRED PRESIDENT 


GARFIELD. 


By Rey. Dr. Draper, of New York. This with our 
‘manua! of Arnerican Progress. Six books in one. 
An A No. 1 Work for Home, pe or Counting- 
tlouse. bE. B. TRE. 

Th: Bio New York. 


5,000 Agents Wanted for Life 


Serr, 28, 1881. 


It contains the full history of his noble and eventful lite 
and dastardly assassination. Millions of 
waiting for this book. The best chance of your life t, 
make money. Beware of *‘catchpenny’’ imitation. 
This is the only authentic and fully illustrated Ife a 
iby (during such win- } our martyred President. Send for Circulars and e 
terms to Agents. 


—— 


Heat your house 
ters as the past ome was) by 


ora coudition to-day, without repairs or expense. | bin Boy.” &c. Includes his assassination. Over sdopages. 

Cheapest to buy and to use. Have more power, | $1.50. Fuascinates old and y young. One Agent says, ‘J 

FOR THIS STYLE OF QUEEN ANNE CHAMBER SUIT7, con | greater durability, ea are fitted with more mode | never saw anything take like it.’ Send 50 cents for Can- 

sisting of ose ta BUREAU anp GLASS, WASHSTAND, TABLE, TWO ern improvements for saving fuel and labor | vassing Book and helpsupplv the demand. Terms free 

CHAIRS anp RACK. ‘Packed in Burlaps and delivered to any boat or R. R. Depot of pure Waren air perfectly free ; vee vee JAS. HH. EA RLE, 173 Washington Street, Boston. 

s for $2 extra. This snit,could not be bought at any other store in the United States | jiensely popular and universally” successful, ‘aents Wanted for “OUR 
for less than $25.00. Other suitsin same proportion. Send for Illustrated Price-List. Mailed free. | send for Circulars. ee ee s Wante r 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, TCHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO, Manufacturers, 
to 571 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
WALKER’S irge Pa 


$8.75 an 
lining, Farming, Homestead, Railro ad and 


BOYNTON Address NetionAL Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ents Wanted.—The On!y Lif 

GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. PRESID DENT CARFIELD 1 


2 


‘on ; i . 
ucts, Herds; Wages, all Trades and Professions: Mercaz - 
aD of cos intelli ile and Manpfacturing Business: ail Statistics; Areas; 
person common intell-] .infalls; Manitoba, British Columbia, Alaska, Texas— 
weuce can take perfect photo- very section beyond the Mi Sells to every clas, 


graphe 
=A Complete instructions and no] ally bound. 10 inches in Jength ‘aed. over? in width, out-. 
= poisonous chemicals. ide measure. Address BRADLEY, GARKRETSON & Co... 


AREKANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
CHEAP HOM 1ES FOR ALL! WALKER, = 
50,000 Laborers can get Immediate te Employment, at Good ‘Wages, Rochester, N.Y. Lock-box AGENTS on oar Rew 


on Farms and Railr alone. oB means of CHILD+ en Thoughts on Mother, Home 
‘“ARRH SPECIE b en, in Prose very body. 
THE UTH Ww have been authors. ustra Piesses every 
- ESTERN IMMIGRATION Co. ermanently cured of Also, 5,000 Curiosities of the Bible, $1.75, 
bd malilon SOU: free of cost, postage prepaid, books with maps, giving reliable information of ; 4 males on receipt of of — E. B. TREAT, mublisher 
Texas, Arkan Western n Louisiana. B meditatin Bex CA AR R 157 Broadway. N.Y. : 
N VicTOR astern Manager 2 roadway, New . Sec’y, Aus in, 6 ¥ 
“ Foreign W. LANG, Pres., Leadenhall House, Leadenhail Street » London, E. C., Eng. of 7 ad Aw 


of cure sent free. Hundreds of Testimonials. $66 a week in your own town. Terms and 


9 free. Address H. Hauvett & Co. Portland, t. Mae. 
CENTS to JAN.1, AGENTS, WANTED for the Best and Fastest 


THE CHICAGO | A seling Hooks and Bibles 


WEEKLY NEWS percen 


th 


enable rea prion wil For Health, Comfurt and 

come acquainted with Elegance of Form, & ; 

J. Inde endent in 

THE ports, six complete 18 NOT EXCELLED. 

A favorite family Recent! add 
M d per. Send 10c. to its already extensive populari-. 
Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made mat For 
becri by a ng jo | 
@retailers. Manufactured only by" : 
*ayear, FOY, HARMON &CO., 
FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF Chicago Weeldy News NEW HAVEN, CON 4 


Chicago, I)Mnois. 


H O U THE AMERICAN UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONAR 

consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds — j 
All Needed Words English Language 

And all Diseases of the and Lungs, 

or Greatest Lexicographers, 4 


TO WHICH IS APPENDED AN ENORMOUS AMOUNT OF 


sxperimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the result. We assert 
2 to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. An assertion which experience M 
Most Useful and Very Valuable Information, 
We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other preparations OF INCALCULABLE WORTH TO EVERY CLASS, VIZ: 
in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as any other | Merchants, Lawyers, Ministers, » Aston, eh ot yo Bankers, Doctors, as wel’ ae Peo. 
that may be chosen. Let Physicians and Invalids try it; and we will be responsible for PBrscansioprivst se os ae a 
every hair’s-breadth in which this proportion of successful results is abridged. 
In Consumption WINCHESTER?’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve ea ors mar, Proverbs, Scripture Names, His Land, Insolvent and In- 
the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild, gentle, ws of t the he different Stage 6 and Territories of the Union, Census Seren, 


* — 


soothin torant qualities render it especially invaluable to Consumptives. Dent, 
Ina of Gough, whatever may ve wil give Brompe Tala ome 
Yhen other has besn tried in vain. | 
The Very Essence of} more than One Hundred Volumes. 
Price 50 Cents per Bottle. . RELATING TO 
AR EVERY BRANCH OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, 
AS 


WINCHESTER & C0., Chemists, Eteference Xaibrary 


FOR READERS, WORKERS, THINKERS AND WRITERS 


- 3 6 J OHN S TREET, N. E i ¥ ORK. In addition to the above valuable supplementary matter to the American Unabridged Dictiouary,, 
on y to oDtained ecisewhere at great cost an roubie : 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. . RQ of all Nati i International Code of Signals. 


Without seeing these beautifully drawn and richly colored pictures, no one can have aa idea as to 
al a Portraits of President J. A. Garfield. | their cost and value. Every Flag and Signal fs painted exactly as it appears. While to Sailors this eolor 
Engraved iD Be ure line by the celebrated artist, | chartisa peeneen » itisathing of beauty toeveryone. There are also added about Eight Hundred Pic- 


AGENTS 


arshall, Works of Art and new, copyrighted | tures of Fishes, o irds, of Animals, of nsects, of Plants, of Flowers, of Seeds, of Rocks, in fact, of all 
tase sane dy this 1 month. Thoroughly endorsed as to excellence of like- | visible creation. Picture, too, is absolutely correct: perfect in all iculars. Added to above. are 
y , and printed on fine, heavy plate paper about 18x24 inches. Tohavesam- | pictorial re tations of nearly all forms qnticien, Yea utical, Military, Architectural, Mechanical, 


le ce ies circulated at once.we wil by mail, on receipt of the money, 2copies for 60Cents, or TEN 
be big m Noth. Specter vith the A sample oc copy will be sen by, madi Sor om of 03.50. 
10 for prowvie. xcelient works Spec a in each Address 


r EI , or Registered Agents wanted, one county, on 


Publisher, World Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 


245 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
ia Ga | 
4 
20 months In preparation by ablest ies 7 
ar. County Maps of every State and Terri-« 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


Vout. XXTV., No. 13. 


ARTISTIC CARPETS, 
W.& J. SLOANE 


UNEQUALED 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


THREE-PLY 


AND 


INGRAIN CARPETS, 


AT VERY PRICES, 


649 651 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


AT RETAIL 


BY THE MANUFACTURERS. 


We have now open an immense 
stock of Carpetings, including full 
lines of all the New Fall Patterns and 
Styles. 

Being the product of our own fac- 
tories, we warrant every Carpet as 
represented, and full satisfaction is 
guaranteed or the money refunded. 

AXMINSTER CARPETS. — We 
offer 300 pieces of desirable goods at 
$1.75 per yard, the same quality as 
sold last season at $2.75. 

FRENCH AXMINSTERS.--A full 
line of our cwn importation at $1.65 

r yard, 

AMERICAN MOQUETTE CAR- 
PETS.—400 pieces at $1.40 per yard 
—the cheapest Carpets ever offered. 
These goods cannot be found elsewhere 
in the city at anywhere near the price. 

VELVET CARPETS.—The largest 
and best stock of Velvet Carpetsin the 
United States at $1.50 and $1.60. 
Extra good value. 

BODY BRUSSELS.—Best quality, 
full five frame, at $1.25 per 
Special Patterns at $1.40 and $1.50. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS.—A very 
large assortment of Popular Patterns 
at 75 cts. per yard—same goods as 
sold elsewhere at 90 cts. Finer grades 
at 90 cts. and $1.05. A splendid as- 
sortment. 

INGRAINS.—Extra Superior Qual- 
ity—a very full line from 75 cts. to 90 
ets. Alsoa good line of all-wool In- 

from 65 cts, to 75 cts. per yard. 

PERSIA and INDIA RUGS and 
ver of our own importation. A 

large assortment at low prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 West 14th St... New ‘Leork. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manacer. 
M. D. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, : & 7 John Street, New York. 


199 Broapway, near 29th 
BrRancu fom STREET, Broo 
OrrFices : | 47 Nortu EIGHTH Sr., Phil 


0 West BALTIMORE ST. timore. 


Cc and Hefinish Dress Goods and 
; dies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fa- 
and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
ed successfully ripping. 
“Gentlemen ts Cleaned or Dyed whole. 
Curtains, es, Table Covers, Carpeta, 
a ances, an ving ayetemns anew 
iment of our 
an rompt return 
ed and by express 
Barrett Nephews & Co., 
6 & 7 JOHN ST... NEW YORK. 


RIDLEY’ 


Fashion Magazine, 


FALL AND WINTER, 1881, 


Now Ready. 
iT EXCELS 


all previous Numbers, and is one of the best 


issues. 
CONTAINS 
120 Large Quarto Pages, 


with valuable information for those living at 
a distance from New York on tke many per- 
plexing questions of 


What to Wear 


AND 


How to Qptain. It. 


THE BOOK IS LARGELY ILLUSTRATED, 
and the price of each Article is given. 


Same prices charged in cach instance as if 
party ordering was present in person. 


OUR STOCK 


Comprises everything needful for the House- 
hold or Toilet. 


MILLINERY AND DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS AND UNDERWEAR, 


MAGAZINE ISSUED au ARTERLY. 
l5cts. Single Number, or 50cts. per Annum. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St, 


56, 58, G0, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen Street, 
59, 61, 63, 634¢ Orchard Street, N. Y. 


First and Best. 


THE MONARCH 


OF THE 


Fashion Magazines. 


Bright and Readable Stories, Essays 
and Sketches, 


Accurate descriptions of all novelties in every 
Department of Fashion. 
HUNDREDS OF BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Reliable quotations of New York retail 
pricee. 


All these to be found in 


EHRICH’S 
Fashion Quarterly 


FOR FALL, (881, 
Just Published. 


Price, only {5c. per copy, or SOc. 
per year of four numbers. 


The Press, East, West, North and South, 
is unanimous in pronouncing the F ASHION 
QUARTERLY the Best Fashion Magazine 
and the Only Reliable Manual of Shoppiag 
published in the United States. 

BUY IT 


And you will save its cost the first time you 
go shopping. 


SUBSCRIBE TO IT 
And you will never be at a loss to know just | Ww 
what is in fashion. 


FILE iT 


And you will find yourself in possession of a 
cpnstantly increasing fund of valuable infor- 
mation. 

Address, 


KHRICH BROS,. 
Eighth Ave. and Twenty-fourth St., 


NEw YOoRE. 


THE EDITION 


OF THE 


mA OR 


for September, 1881, 


150,000 COPIES. 


sa This Fact is a Guarantee, at the hands of the Public 


that the DELINEATOR is the 
BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


in the World. 


Its Subscription Price is only One Dollaz a 


year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty | au 
¥)cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, price 


fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CoO., 
555 Broadway, New York. 


1807. 


Established 74 Years. 


1881. 


COW PERTHW AIT CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


%|Furniture and Carpets, 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 


Parlor, Chamber and Dining Room Suite, Pure Curled Hair re TAce 


Geese Feathers. 


Ou Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, etc 


We arealso prepared to manufacture all of all kinds of 
Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if 


New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO.: 1 163, 165 & 157 Chatham St., N.Y. 


JONE 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAR, 


PRICE 15 CENTS PER NUMBER, 


Will be issued on or about the 15th ef September, 1341, 
containing a full descriptive account of the 


INCOMING FASHIONS, Illustrated, 
HOME DECORATIONS, IHustrated, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated, 


STORIES BY EMINENT AUTHORS, Lilus- 
trated, 


COOKING RECEIPTS, &c., &c. 
Mailed, postage paid, price 50 cente fer year. 
Special inducements to Clubs. Send for terms and 
list of premiums, &c. 
0. JONES, Publisher, 
115 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and Porcelain at Low 


Richly Doce ll 
ner Knives, per doz......,..... 8.00 

GOO} 
application. 


CL Hadley, Sooper tut institute, N. Y. City. 


WEDDING and Birthday Presents, 


at VAN KLEEK, CLARK & CO.'S, 235 eg 
Opposite Post-office. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS.. from $1 75 
DRESSING 
GLOVE AND HDKF. 300 39 
PLUS PAPETERIES 400°: 

GILT AND BRONZK INKSTANDS 235 99 
OLIV INKSTANDS....... 
PL USH AND VELVET PHOTO 

200‘ 12 


And a large assortment of VIEN NA and PARISIAN 
NOVELTIES. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th St., Sixth a Aveune, and 13th St. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ON MCOMPLE TE OF THE GENUINE 
J.C. BONNET 


BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


COMPRISING - A UALITIES, AT 20 CENT. 
BEE 

2, 81.24 

THE OTHER 

W. THE UNIVERSAL PUTATI ARANTY 

MANUFACT 
ch 


R H. MACY & 


ARTISTIC 


‘HOME FURNISHINGS 


LATE 
CEO. A. CLARKE, 
747 Broadway, Upstairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
TERMS PARLOR BEDS, &c., &c. 


TERMS Amounts exceeding in 
— payments or special terms. 
when required 

All goods at net prices if paid for, in four payments 


J. B. MoNAB, Manager. 


SEWER-GAS 
CREMATOR! 


Sewer-Gas Annihilated. 


Cremate your Sewer-Gas and destroy it. All dis- 
ease will then forsake your house. You will sleep in 
apure atmosphere. Wife and children will be safe 
from typheid, diphtheria, and all germ diseases at 
home. You will not need to travel for better air. 
The Oremator will protect and exhilarate you. 

The Cremator makes a draft down through all your 
drain-pipes, and through an air-tight chamber in 
the kitchen range, where all germa, odors and mal- 
arias are entirely consumed by the heat. 

Cheap, simple, sure, Always at work. Aperfect 
protector. See for description **Seribner” for 
July, page 477, and ‘‘ The Christian Union” for July 
18th, page 36. Call and see it at 

1367 or 58 Broadway New Y ork; 
No. 175 High St., Boston ; and 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 28, 1881. 


Piymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HeENryY Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O. thou that dwellest in eternity, how shall we rise from our 
sphere and limitations to behold thine excellency, The glory 


and the power of thy being, boundless are they, transcending all § 


that we know. Our wisdom is mocked by the thought of thine ; 


and all thine administration is according to the measure of thy § 


strength, and according to the glory of thy wisdom. We, con- 


fined in this narrow sphere, go seeking the good that is of to-day f 


and perishes with the morrow ; and all our judgments, all our 
pleasures, are of the earth , allof them are confined, narrowed ; 
all of them are poor and perishing. 


and studying the fates of men from our interests, from our 
homes, from the doors of our temples. We cannot understand 
thee, nor b* searching can we find thee out. 


who shall know ? 

Grant, then, that we may not endeavor to judge thee by our 
ignorance. May we be able in all the overrulings of our desires, 
and in all the thwartings of our plans, to say, The will of the 
Lord be done. Thy will is golden. Thy thoughts and thy wish 
are boundless good. There is in thee no evil, and no sympathy 
therewith, and all pain and suffering are but the schoolmasters 
“that thou dost send forth—monitors, captains of salvation, to 
mankind. 

We.thank thee that we may believe that over all the wisdom of 


life, over all the registered experience of mankind, there is a sul] 


lime wisdom, and that there are plans in thine heart which never 
fail, which cannot be thwarted; which, running through time 
and eternity, shall bring forth eternal glory. 

Now grant, we pray thee, O Lord our God, that we may rest in 
thee. How vain are all our trusts’ Our houses that we build 
perish, and they that build them are forgotten. All the things 
that we work out from the field, from the sea and from the 
heavens, do perish in the using. All our wisdom in days of great 
catastrophe and sorrow is the wisdom of children: and they that 
are stroag, with lordly step, fall down as the weakest. 
thee all things are plain, O Lord our God ; and we pray that theu 
wilt have compassion upon us. Have compassion upon our 
infirmities, yea, and upon our sins; and grant, we beseech of 
thee, that we may have something of the strength which thou 
givest to thy children, when thou renewest their strength and 
givest them to mount up as upon eagles’ wings. 

Thou hast laid thy hand heavily upon this nation. Thy servant, 


thine elect, whom thou didst . rdain to be the head and leader of & 
Band riot in health ? 
We had passed through the Red Sea of war, we had § 
{ wandered through the arid desert of reconstruction, we 


this great people, thou hast taken unto thyself, and in ways that 
fill us with horror and shame and sorrow in overmeasure. 


the heavenly sphere. 


for life, but rest and eternal blessedness ; and we rejoice that we 
have no occasion, now, to make petition in especial for the sal- 


together and united in this common sorrow That in this great 
affliction there has been no shock disorganizing the people, we 
render thee thanks. That thou art making it, as it were, a pre- 


cious ointment, that thou art anointing this great people, and by 


this sorrow lifting them to a higher plane, we render thee 
thanks ; and yet, in behalf of those whose house is made deso- 
late, we pray, O Lord our God, wilt thou, this morning, hear our 
prayers for thine handmaiden, the mother, for thine handmaid, 
the wife and companion and counsellor, aud for the children that 
brood in the nest. Will the Lord take them into the arms of his 
consolation, and endue them with that peace which cometh 
down from on high. Make all their way of life for them, and let 
that come to pass in their behalfwhich thou didst promise to the 


disciples of old, that, giving up houses, and lands, and all friends § 
gS learest by studious nights between. days full of work. 
May they, § 


and friendships, they should inherit all homes, all friends and all 
friendships, throughout the world, and in all times. 
resting in the bosom of the love of this great people, be cherished 
and consoled and built up until the day of rejoicing shall come, 


when they may go home to rebuild in heaven, on foundations § 


immovable, the households that have been divided upon earth. 


Grant, we beseech of thee, thy blessing to rest upon thy ser-§ 


vant whom thou hast called, ina manner so st range and unlooked 
for, to preside over the destinies of this nation. Spare his life. 
Defend him from secret or open assault. 
through all the period of his administration, have with him the 


wisdom of God. And as thou hast from the days of his youth¢ 
brought him up to know and to believe in the Lord, grant in this 


emergency, when thou hast so strangely laid upon him the 
weight of this great people, that he may gird himself, not in his 
own strength nor in the wisdom of counsellors, but in the 
strength of the Lord Jehovah. Be his God, that he may guide 
fitly, to thy honor and glory, and to his own excellent reputa- 
tion, in days to come, the affairs of this great people. 

And bless all the nations of the earth. They have sorrowed for 
us and with us. We reach forth our hands to beseech mercies 
upon them—peace, upbuilding, larger liberty, order and stability. 
We pray that the day may speedily come when all the nations of 
the earth shall be gathered together forever in a common faith, 
in common goodness. May the day come not only when sym- 


pathy shall flow upon great and Divine ‘nterferences with human If 


affairs, but when throughout the world there shall be one vein 


Thou art moving the wheel § 
of universal affairs ; and all creation is before thee, in the end- & 
lessness of fits subjects and interests, while we are studying thee § 


Some little twilight § 
of thy glory falls upon us ; but the image of 1t, and the full orb, 


Before 


tion. 


For 
him we have no supplication, but much thanksgiving that his toil £ 
is over, that his hand has plucked fruit from the tree of life, and & 
that his voice, clear, is in sweet accord with the blessed: musie of § 
For him no more turmoil, no more tor-] 
ment, no more fields of battle, no more strife, upon the couch, @ 


together. 
Hlence ; no expert trickster, gliding into place by smooth 


Grant that he 


*SuNDAY Mornixa, Sept. 25, 1881. Lesson: Psa. xc. 


and one artery, and the blood of our kind shall flow side by side | 
[from every part of the earth to every part. 


Lord God of our fathers, fulfill to us in continuance all the 
promises which have been made to them, Grant that the prayers 


Pelouds, may rain continually upon us and upon our children, } 


and yet extend themselves to many generations. 
We ask these mercies in the name of the Beloved, to whom, 


' withthe Father and the Holy Spirit, shall be praises evermore. 


Amen. 


3 SERMON. 
THE BLESSED 


‘‘ As for man, his days are as grass ; as a flower of the field, so : 
@ held their breath. Horror for the moment stopped their 


he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, anit is gone ; and 
the place thereof shall know it no more. But the mercy of the 


a Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear 


Him, and His righteousness unto children’s children. I said, O 


mw iny God, take me notaway in the midst of my days; thy rears § 
@ felt a thrill of sympathy, and wept with those who wept, 
ation of the earth ; and the heavens are the work of thy hands. % 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; yea, all of them shail § 
wax olllike a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, 
and they shall be changed: but thou art the same, and thy years § 


are throughout all generations. Of old hast thou laid the found- 


shall have uno end.” 


rTXHESE passages you will find in the 102d and 105d 
Psalms. 


How short is human life at the longest! We 


sspend our years in gathering knowledge, and die just 3 
P burial a slaughtered - President. 


as we are prepared touse it! We learn how to live, and 
pass on. Short as is human life, it is not suffered to run 


}even its normal length. Four score years is the full meas- 


ure ; two score the average. 


The thread breaks, the loom stops, the unwoven web is § 
The 


The infant smiles and disappears. 
The man comes 


left unfinished. 
sweet girl buds, and blossoms in heaven. 


ato himself, and clothed with strength and hope stumbles 


on the threshold of usefulness. The warrior, the states- 
man, king or president, drops from the bough as fruit 
when the mighty winds storm the orchard. Moralists, 
preachers and poets have filled the world with sad refrains 
upon the brevity of human life. 

To-day we stand before a mysterious divine dispensa- 
If death is God’s angel, acting under his control, 
reaping at his command, why does he gather the unripe ‘ 


F Why does he choose the strong, the wise, the useful, and § 
Why should the hero be buried j 


let the worthless live ‘ 
to-day, and the infernal instrument of his destruction live 


had fought and conquered the Amalekites and Moabites of 


frepudiation ; we had beaten down the Hivites and Hit- 


tites of deceitful currency, and at the opening of a bright 
day and a glowing future we had reached and entered the 


skirts of the promised land, wheni -ader 
vation of this nation, that thou hast brought more firmly : n leader, 


our Joshua, was slain. He represented the very best ele- 
ments that had been gained in this long struggle. He was 
wise of purpose, firm and patient, generous and conciliat- 
The lion and the lamb indeed had lain down in him 
He was no usurper, snatching power by vio- 


ing. 


ways ; no empty partisan blown like a bubble by the 
breath of riotous factions, He was a man bred in the 
school of hardship. He had walked on the flint as poor 
men do. He had eaten the loaf of poverty. He had 
wrought with his hands, and lived by the sweat of his 
brow. He had loved knowledge, and bought it at the 
He had become a teacher of the young, anda preacher of 
righteousness to the common people. When the trumpet 
sounded, among the earliest he followed the flag, and in 
field, camp and trench had well learned the art of war— 
preservative war, war for liberty and civilization—and 
had risen to the top, among the first of generals. With 
the coming of peace he entered the highest council of 
the nation, and his name is found foremost on every meas- 
ure which has been adopted and settled by the national 
will, Not counting the cost, nor mixing his own prom- 


@ ised advancement with the most serious questions of Na- 
B tional life and prosperity, he threw himself with boldness 


and with earnestness into every question, judging what 
was best for this people. 

At length the Republic called him to the highest place : 
called him because he was the very man to restore 


concord ; to nurse the nascent good will; because he was &# 


firm, yet placable, generous in his firmness; without 


HyY™ns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 1209, 1235, “Shining Shore.” Re- 


ported expressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood 


pulse. 
@ home as if upon their own house death had fallen. 


sno more pain or tears. 


| bitterness, or rank partisanship ; a man to be trusted for 
Call the roll of all the 


j his wisdom and for his goodness. 


i honorable and useful men in the Forum, in Legislatures, 
which have been laid up, and that overhang us as invisible Jj! Courts, in Army and Navy—is there another one 


whose life was so precious, so needful to the welfare of 
the country 
Four months he presided, and gave such proofs of 
sagacity in measures and skill in management that all 
men were sure of a brilliant administration, when lo! 
jin a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the mirror in 
} which the fair promise of the future was pictured was 
i shattered by an infernal hand, and the vision vanished. 
Garfield has been shot, flashed along the wires. Men 


Solvent tears released the tension, and men went 
The 
wide world heard the echo of that ball. The wide world 


though they had not cared to rejoice with our joys. 

The drama is ended. He who on the battle-field strug- 
gled for victory lay in the shadowy land fighting for life : 
a brave strife, a manly struggle, a Christian victory ; 
and as there were no more laurels for his fellows to put 
upon his brow, God took him, and crowned him with life 
and glory and immortality. Again, after twenty years, 
the train moved from Washington bearing westward for 
He who had but four 

months ago entered the National Capitol amid the chim- 
ling of bells, the booming of cannon, the clangor of 
trumpets, and the loud cries of thousands of rejoicing 
men, on whom shone the morning sun of hope, went forth 
at night, silently. The banner over him was darkness 
and night. Men forgot to sleep. Along the midnight 


journey men thronged the way in silence and tears. 


}Such a march to the grave is seldom seen. Before 
to-morrow’s sun goes down, his dust will return to 
the dust, and methinks if our ears were but clarified 
and sensitive to aérial voices we should hear 
from heaven to-day, ‘* Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord,” * * * ‘that they may rest from 
their labors, and their works do follow them.” 

Rest, saint and martyr! For thee there are no 
more mornings and no more nights, but high, eternal 
For thee are no more burdens, no more sorrows, 
Around thy resting-place let 
jmothers come, and teach their little brood the way of 
imanliness. Future generations shali bless thee. Men 
shall pluck the flowers that grow upon thy grave as 
memorials, and unlettered crowds shall feel at this place 


made 


noon, 


fas before a shrine, and be silent with vague and brooding 


awe. Rest until the all-dissolving trumpet shall summon 
thy dust, and thou shalt appear before God clothed in 
the new unwasting form of the spiritual body ! 

Let us turn from these human measurements, so un- 
satisfying, to the sublime life of God. What to him is 
time to whom a day is as a thousand years, and a 
He measures human events 
Man is 


thousand years as one day ? 
by no petty circle such as bounds human life. 
as a bubble that rises from the ocean and reflects upon 
its swelling sides the colors of the heavens, but can keep 
none of them. It bursts, and all its beauty is at an end. 
The grandeur of the Infinite outruns all human thought. 
While we measure events along the line of human causes 
and effects, God measures them by his own eternity. 
That which to our conception is foolishness and disorder 
and friction infinite, is in God's plan a wonder of wisdom. 
Something may rise even to us of benefit from this sub- 


jlime disaster, in the midst of all our strange thinkings, 


and in the midst of our confusion. 

A single act of a man may outweigh in influence the 
whole of his life in detail. The death of Garfield will be 
a blessing of another kind, but in some respects higher, 
than his life could have been. Washington's life has 
made his name sacred to us; but if at his prime and in 
the full development of his wisdom he had had a tragic 
death and a martyred, his influence would have been still 
more potent—if that were possible. 

Wise and beautiful as was the daily life of our Saviour, 
his death was infinitely more influential. A hero who 


}sacrifices himself for his country and his kind gives a 
isanctity to his qualities and deeds, and makes them at- 


tractive and vital to the imagination of mankind. Much 
as we hoped to reap from Garfield’s wisdom and goodness, 
the universal sorrow and sympathy that surround him 
promise to do even more for the common good. 

The North and the South have felt for the first time a 
healing balm, and a flowing together of the very heart, 
around the prostrate form of our common President. 
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